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“WAS SHAKSPEARE MAD? 


From the New Monthly Magazine, May, 1818. 


A LTHOUGH Shakspeare set an early 
and a noble example of attention to 
character, yet it is surprising that he has 
had few or no imitators. His successors 
have found it easier to make the various 
personages of their drama utter the 
common places of poetry than express 
the language of nature. _In this respect, 
indeed, Shakspeare stands quite alone ; 
noue, either in ancient or modern times, 
canso much as bear a comparison with 
him. He has entered into all the diver- 
sity of character, both gay and grave, 
with such equal facility as to render it 
difficult to determine whether his strength 
lay chiefly in tragedy orcomedy. He 
has also soared above “ existence’ bound- 
ed reign,” and introduced us to all the 
different orders of preternatural beings— 
ghosts, fairies, witches, goblins, &c. ; 
among whom also may be included 
dreamers and inadmen. Into the whole 
of this sphere, as Dryden observes, none 
but he could enter, 

The proper method of exhibiting with 
truth the actions or discourse of our fel- 
low-creatures, either in a dramatic or 
historical form, is sufficiently obvious. 
The writer must suppose that he is the 
very person whom he wishes to repre- 
sent; and ask himself how he would 
act or speak if similarly circumstanced. 
It does not appear, one would think, 
“= impracticable, even in imagination, 
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to kindle in our minds sentiments of 
love, of indignation, or contempt, all of 
which we have experienced, or are capa- 
ble of experiencing. Yet, to paint hu- 
man passions in their true colours has 
been found a very rare accomplishment, 
and one of the highest efforts of genius. 
What astonishing force and sublimity of 
mind, then, must that writer possess, 
who can, in someshape, transport himself 
out of his own nature, and enter into the 
notions of a merely imaginary race, who 
are supposed to be actuated by a distinct 
set of principles ; and, what appears still 
more difficult, can give form and con- 
sistency to the conduct of madmea, 
whose minds are subject to no fixed 
principles! Of all the varieties of madness 
which Shakspeare has exhibited, that of 
King Lear is in all respects the most 
conspicuous. Itis so lively and affect~ 
ing that it may be said to be almost 
nature itself. I recollect once, that 
when a gentleman was reading this play, 
alady present was so much impressed 
witb a sense of reality, in the actions and 
language of the distracted king, that she 
could not help calling out—** Was 
Shakspeare mad ?” 

Another very curious and striking 
illustration of the truth of Shakspeare’s 
delineation of madness in the character 
of Lear lately occurred to me :—I hap- 
pened to be in conversation with an. 
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322 Excellence of Shakspeare’s 
gentleman, now deceased, whom I had 
known for some years, but never before 
suspected that he was ‘at times not in 
his periect mind.” He was recounting 
to me the transactions of his past life, on 
which he dwelt with the utmost compo- 
sure for a considerable time ; but when 
he entered on a particular topic, the 
purchase of some valuable leasehold 
property, of which, as I afterwards un- 
derstood, he had been swindled by the 
artifices of a brother, I soon perceived 
that he was approaching the subject 
which had been the cause of his derange- 
ment. He appeared suddenly wrapt in 
thought, his countenance darkened, and 
he looked around him with the wildest 
stare imaginable. It was evident that he 
was impressed with the same horrible 
sensations as Lear before he was wholly 
bereft of his reason ;_ and, like him, was 
sensible of venturing on dangerous 


ground— 


Oh that way madness lies ; let me shun that, 
No mere of that— 


In like manner did this poor gentle- 
‘@an start back from the dreadful idea. 
Hideous forms, such as he only could 
conceive, rushed on his imagination. 
Instead of proceeding in the narrative 
he had begun, in an elevated tone he 
thus questioned me :—‘ Have you any 
brothers ?—Beware of brothers !—Have 
nothing todo with brothers!” and ab- 
ruptly departed. The whole of this be- 

aviour is an exact counterpart of King 
Lear’s. The deceitful machinations of 
his brother, having been the cause of his 
own undoing, had so completely en- 
grossed his mind, that he imagined such 
must be the general origin of all evil. 
The distracted king’s philosophy of 


daughters was precisely the same as this 


man’s with regard to brothers. Your 
readers will recollect, that when he be- 
held Edgar lying half-naked among the 
straw, in a cold tempestuous night, he 
was convinced that nothing but the un- 
kindness of his daughters could have re- 
duced him to such a pitch of misery. 


Lear.—What have his daughters bronght him to 
this pass ? 


‘Couldst thou save nothing? didst thow give them all ? 
Fool.—Nay, he reserved a blanket, else we had been - 


all shamed. 
Leer.—Now all the plagues that in the pendulous 





Delineation of King Lear. 
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Hang o’er men’s faults, light on thy daughters ! 
Kent.—He hath no daughters, sir. 
. Lear.—Death, traitor ! nothing could have subdued 
nature 
To such a lowness, but his unkind daughters. 

We arecontinually hearing many cant 
praises of the inimitable genius of Shak- 
speare, of his bold untutored imagination, 
and his intuitive knowledge of human — 
nature ; but his judgment is never par- 
ticularly pointed out. It appears to me, 
however, that in this faculty he emi- 
nently excelled ; and, indeed, yields to 
no other poet, ancient or modern. On 
account of some glaring, but trivial 
blunders, which the meanest capacity 
could have avoided or corrected ; and 
certain chronological and geographical 
errors, some of which it is evident he 
was sensible of but disregarded, it is the 
custom to represent him as the wildest 
and most injudicious of all writers. A 
few of his plays are indeed of little value 
in any point of view; but in those where 
he has exerted the whole force of his 
genius, they will be found, in the mate- 
rial parts, equally conspicuous for judg- 
ment and imagination. I know no narra- 
tive, either historical or dramatic, con- 
ducted with more good sense and deep 
reflection than the account of Lear’s 
madness from its commencement to its 
consummation. Not only will the man 
of taste experience the highest delight 
from its perusal, but the most profound 
philosopher may be instructed by it. 
With what infinite art and sagacity does 
the poet prepare us for the catastrophe ! 
He leaves no circumstance untouched 
that might tend to aggravate the distress 
of the unhappy king. His extreme old 
age ; his royal character ; the irritability 
consequent on the long use of absolute 

ower: the distracting discovery, when 
too late, of his injustice to Cordelia ; 
the harshness and ingratitude of his 
eldest daughters contrasted with the 
simplicity and overflowing kindness of 
his own nature; the midnight tempest 
to which he is exposed ; are facts select- 
ed and expanded with the most perfect 
judgment, and adorned with the most 
pathetic touches, as well as the highest 
beauties of eloquence. 
Madness is commonly occasioned,38_ 
the case of Lear, by the perpetual 

pressure of some overwhelming ide 
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Addison, in his account of Sir Roger de 
Coverley, describes him as having his 
mind, in some degree, thus disturbed ; 
and wished te impart to his character a 
tincture of madness’; but the task prov- 
ed too arduous: he afterwards found 
himself (as Dr. Johnson thinks) incapa- 
ble of filling up his original delineation. 
“ He describes the Knight (says this 
writer) as having his imagination some- 
what warped, but of this perversion he 
has made very little use. The variable 
weather of the mind, (he continues), the 
flying vapours of incessant madness, 
which from time to time cloud reason 
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ine 
without eclipsing it, it required so mucls 
nicety to exhibit, that Addison seems to 
have been deterred from prosecuting his 
own design.” But what this ingenious 
writer, with all his various knowledge of 
human nature, could not so much as ate 
tempt, has been performed by our poet 
in the highest perfection. He has not 
merely drawn a picture of madness in 
its state of maturity, but has also pre- 
sented the world with a complete histo- 
rical representation of this mental. dis- 
ease, with philosophical acuteness, trac- 
ing it from its remote causes, and mark- 
ing its progress in all its various stages. 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF 


DR. JOHNSON, GEN. WASH- 


INGTON, &c. 


FROM PETTIGREW’S MEMOIRS OF DR. LETTSOM, JUST PUBLISHED. 


Extracted from the Literary Panorama, May, 1318. 


ns work comprises a very inter- 
esting and judicious selection from 
the voluminous correspondence of the 
late Dr. Lettsom with most of the cele- 
brated public characters of, we may al- 
most say, the present day. Among nu- 
merous other well known persons, the 
collection is enriched by letters from the 
Earl of Buchan, Lord Lansdown, Zim- 
merman, Linnens, Jacob Bryant, Gran- 
ville Sharp, Dr. Franklin, Dr, Fother- 
gill, Dr. Falconer, Dr. Jenner, Cumber- 
land, Boswell, &c. 


Prefixed to the correspondence, there 
is a memoir of Dr. Lettsom, ably drawn 
up by his intimate friend Mr. Pettigrew, 
to whom the whole of his letters and 
papers were intrusted. We have rarely 
if ever met with the details of a life of 
such persevering and consistent utility. 
From the beginning to the end, Dr. 
Lettsom sacrificed, to the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures, all his own personal 
enjoyments, except, that noblest of all, 
the pleasure of doing good. At the 
very commencement of his career, he 
reduced himself to beggary, by emanci- 
pating all the slaves on his paternal es- 
tatein the West-Indies ; and afterwards, 
when he was in the receipt of five thou- 
sand a year, his extensive charities kept 
him always involyed; and he himself 
declares, that he had not taken “one half 


We shall begin with some interesting 
notices respecting various celebrated 


public characters, The following are of 
Dr. Johnson : 


“ Though I ever admired the great 
extent of his literary abilities, and few 


perhaps possessed greater, I could never ~ 


consider him as an amiable character. 
Conscious of the superior dimensions of 
his own abilities, he treated others who, 
perhaps, were his inferiors, with a fasti- 
dious contempt. He always seemed to 
me to answer to the idea of a man Aé- 
rissé de Grecque, as the French express 
it; sententious, oracular, and dogmatieal 
in his assertions ; stiff in opinion, and 
hardly ever adopting that of others, 
however clear, in opposition to his own ; 
narrow and illiberal in his sentiments, 
respecting those who differed from him 
in religious or political tenets, and of 
those who had not the felicity to be born 
within the jurisdiction of Englaad... His 
Dictionary, it must be confessed, has 
singular merit, and exhibits a great ex- 
tent of reading and judgment, but “ ali- 
quando bonus dormitat Homerus.” 1 
will not recal to your remembrance his 
foolish and ridiculous definitions of the 
words Whig, Tory, Excise, Pension, 
Pensioner, Oats, Network, &c. ; but is 
it not wonderful, that so a scholar, 
who had studied the Hebrew 3 


day’s relaxation for four and twenty years.’ too, should exhibit the words ath 
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Sabaoth, as synonimous, and signifying decision in his language. I felt a sensa- 
a day of rest ?” tion [ cannot express in seeing the Phee- 

“FE think in the first edition of his. n'x of the great Chatham at twenty-five 
Dictionary, explaining “ bullock,” he fix every eye, and arrest submissive at- 
calls it a young cow. This was certainly tention from the most respectful senate 
more excusable than his national reflec- 12 the world. Fox followed him with a 
tions ; and still more so than his reli- vehemence, a rapidity, aa energy, calcu- 
gious bigotry, which he so often evinces lated to confound rather than convert : 
in his Lives of the Poets, particularly it was more declamatory than argumen- 
under Milton and Watts ; but in social tative ; more violentthan persuasive. I 
company, when he unbended from criti- was tired before he had done, though he 
cal austerity, he afforded the finest dessert spoke two hours only. I could have 
to arational repast. I once dined with listened to Pitt forever. Dundas, in a 
him, Wilkes, Boswell, and Lee the A- broad Scotch accent, followed Fox—he 
merican ;—what a group! “ It was un- Was wonderfully argumentative and can- 
grateful” said Lee, “ for the Scotch,who, did, without oratorical exertion ; his 
when emigrants, always found an asylum Voice filled the house for an hour and a 
in America, to be the most violent Op- half. At first I felt awkward at his 
ponents to American independence, and language: but his matter, his manner, 
to oppose their benefactors in the cabinet and his ease, gave him, next to Pitta 





and in the field.” “ The obligation,” 
replied Boswell, “ was not so consider- 
able, when it is understood that the A- 
mericans sent the Scotch emigrants to 
Cape Fear, and such like barren regions.” 
“IT think,” said Johnson, “they acted 
like philosophers.” “ Why,” Boswell 
Sper “ Because,” added Johnson, 
*‘ If you turn a starved cow into clover, 
it will soon kill itself by the sudden 
transition: and if the Scotch, famished 
in their own country, had been placed 
in the more fruitful parts of America, 
they would have burst by a belly full, 
like the cattle in clover.” Nobody en- 
joyed a laugh at the expense of the 
Scotch more than Boswell, at least when 
it came from Johnson ; and the latter 
appeared to do it in play ; but his play 
was as rough as that of a bear, and you 
felt fearful of coming within the embra- 
ces of so fierce an animal,” 

The first of these extracts is from a 
letter of Dr. Lettsom, the last is by Dr. 
Cuming. 


Dr. Lettsom gives the following des- 
cription of the impressions he received 
from the characteristic eloquence of Pitt, 


Fox, and Dundas, at the early part of 


their career : 


“Then rose young Pitt, like old Nes- 
tor: all was attention to him. There 
was a peculiar elegance in his attitude, 
@ fluency?and copiousness of expression; 


decided superiority.” 


The following is an extraordinary in- 
tance of memory. ‘The person of whom 
it is related was the son of the celebrated 
Whiston, the mathematician. He was 
for many years a bookseller in London, 


“ One of the most extraordinary in- 
stances of memory, and particularly in 
languages, was in old Whiston,who was 
my patient under insanity, for the last 
five years of his life. The Biographical 
Dictionary in 12 vols. 8vo was sent bim 
by a friend, and from memory alone he 
made about 4000 corrections, if I guess 
right. ‘Two years afterwards, another 
person sent him the same work, but 
another copy, and he made the same 
corrections again. He wrote many es- 
says for the papers, which were printed ; 
but he couid not talk a minute sensibly, 
though he could write well upon most 
subjects. I kept a correspondence with 
him in French without his ever knowing 
his correspondent. It was forty years 
since he had had a few lessons by a 
master, and yet so strong was his recol- 
lection, that he wrote in that language 
with great ease.” 


Dr. Lettsom, after an interview with 
him, speaks thus of our present afflicted 
monarch :— 

“Weare apt to talk much of theKing, 
as if we were familiar with him ; but of 


dignity in his whole manner, and great all men in the kingdom I think he is the ~ 
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least known : from the little knowledge I 

ossess of him, I believe him to be one 
of the best informed men in Europe. 
In speaking German and French he has 
no hesitation, and he is the finest reader 
Iever heard. In philosophy, mathe- 
matics, mechanics, and in the higher sci- 
ences, I doubt whether any character 
living can claim such a happy combina- 
tion. He is friendly to his inferiors, and 
kind to his servants and domestics ; and 
if heaven grant him health, the great po- 
litical interests of the country will be 
safe.” 


The following lively and humorous 
epistle is selected from the correspond- 
ence of Dr. Fothergill :— 


“ Your argumentum ad matrimoni- 
um is argumentum ad hominem ; and 
as you have proved so clearly that even a 
bad wife (pardon the expression, for it 
is to be hoped there is no such creature 
existing) is better than none ataill, IJ 
mean to reconnoitre the sex with all con- 
venient expedition. Dame Xantippe 
confessedly stands at the head of ancient 
termagants, but yet I do not find that her 
provoked. husband once ventured to call 
her a bad wife ; probably owing to the 
reason you assign, viz. gratitude for the 
having taught him Philosophy. Now 
though I revere his pacific character, and 
earnestly as I pine after philosophy, yet 
methinks [ should wish to attain it at 
an easier rate than from the curtain-lec- 
tures of some of our modern female ora- 
tors. Many of them are, it must be 
owned, very handsome, but yet I would 
not willingly fall into the hands of a 
striking beauty ; therefore shall be glad 
if you can direct me in my choice, for it 
is DO easy matter now-a-days to select 
an agreeable mate amongst all our feath- 
ered tribe. Woman, according to a 
grave ancient writer, ‘isa tiwo-footed 
animal, fond of finery ;” which indeed 
seems to be a tolerably just definition of 
the whole species, almost without ex- 
ception. But had he lived in our days 
he must have added * feathered ani- 
mals,” for few are found without. Hence 
the number of pea hens, turkey hens, 
bantum hens, moor poots, magpies, &c. 
&c, which strutand flutter about all our 
Watering places. Dr. S——- paid mea 
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visit about ten days before the fatal trig- 
ger was drawn ; but believe I was no 
way instrumental in this melancholy 
event, nor I believe were ary of his breth- 
ren. A single man, in good practice and 
very easy circumstances ; but Love, that 
tyrant Love, Heavens preserve us ! im- 
pelled him to adopt one of two despe- 
rate expedients—to abandon the mistress 
whom he did love, and marry a rival 
whom he did not love, or shoot himself; 
he chose the latter, so says report. If 
your French correspondent can direct 
thé aerostatic balance with that nicety 
which he pretends, he will safely convey 
the ingenious electrical philosopher along 
with him to England, without endan- 
gering a nephritic paroxysm ; though I 
think there will be some danger of a 
slight vertigo in crossing the channel, and 
perhaps a little air sickness.” 


The following are most interesting no- 
tices respecting the truly great Washing- 
ton. ‘They are related by the excellent 
Dr. W. Thornton, who lived in habits of 
personal intimacy with him :— 


“Come, and partake of his conversa- 
tions, where thou wilt find such solidity 
of judgment as shall convince thee that 
his mind dweils in the midst of great 
things, and mingles in trifles with diffi- 
culty. Heis a man of great accuracy, 
of great forbearance, firm in his friend- 
ships, chaste in his opinions and words, 
correct in his judgment, free from afleet- 
ation, mild and even meek in his man- 
ners, respectful to the meanest person, 
whose salute he never fails to return ; 
indefatigable in his duties ; temperate ; 
he retires early and rises early ; isan er- 
ample in private life; but above all he ts 
an example in public, of reverence to the 
Deitv, by his regular attendance at 
church ; and in all his actions as Chief 
Magistrate of our Republic, he invokes 


the protection of God, and ascribes: to _ 


Him alone the happiness of our nation | 

« T intend to collect all I can concers- 
ing him; and if I can do nothing with: 
it inyself, it may be of service hereafter. 
I wish it were in my power to do him 
justice, He has a regular journal of his 
whole life, particularly during the \war, 


which is all in order ; this will be a treat, 7 


I have seen in his private closet the 
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trunks that contain these valuable me- 
moirs, 

“ He rides out every morning by day- 
light, visits all bis farms, returns to break- 
fast, then writes in his library, which is 
not extensive, answers letters, which‘ are 
very numerous, dresses and dines at an 
early hour, between two and three, en- 
joys a social hour or two, retires some- 
times to write or attend to private affairs, 
takes tea or coffee, and after reading a 
little or sitting with his friends, he retires 
to rest at nine o'clock, but eats no sup- 
per. He is very active and healthy, 
cheerful, but moderate in all things. He 
eats with a good appetite, and at break- 
fast takes honey and butter with bread 
made of Indian corn (maize), which he 
eats in preference to the finest wheaten 
bread. It is made in small cakes ex- 
pressly forhim. Hetakes a moderate 
glass of wine after dinner, and enjoys a 
bon mot. He sometimes gives one— 
As he sat at table after dinner, the fire 
behind him was too large and hot; he 
complained, and said he must remove ; 
a gentleman observed it behoved the 
general to stand fire ; Washington said, 
it did not look well for a General to re- 
ceive the fire behind. On receiving his 
friends, he gives them a hearty welcome ; 
then says, “ Consider yourself as per- 
fectly at home now, as if in your own 
house, you know my manner of living, 
we must all be at our ease without cere- 
mony.” Mrs. Washington is a very a- 
greeable, lively, sensible person, and has 
the remains of great beauty.” 


We shall now extract a few notices 
connected with science and the arts, 
The following is an account of the un- 
fortunate voyage of the Duke de Char- 
tres, in a balloon. 


“ The great balloon, filled with gas 
was full 100 feet diameter—it enclosed 
a lesser balloon filled with vital air; the 
view was, that as they mounted and the 
gas expanded, the vital air balloon would 
be squeezed and the air expelled, by a 
tube for this purpose. The gallery or 


tors in the Duke’s garden were seated, 
or on their knees, crossing themselves for 
the safe return of the Duke. It is said 
the whole was so majestic, that it creat- 
ed the idea of the ascent of adeity. At 
first the bajloon mounted very slowly ; 
but by the addition of inflammable mat- 
ter, it suddenly was extricated from the 
trees of the park, and ascended rapidly. 
It so happened that the valve of the tube 
of the vital air balloon was left closed, 
and by the time they were elevated half 
a mile, it burst with an explosion like a 
cannon ; and unfortunately the shatter- 
ed materials fell upon the tube of the 
gas balloon, and stopped the exit of the 
inflammable air. At the same time the 
navigators observed that the balloon was 
gradually stretching and stretching, with 
the impossibility of clearing the tube for 
the egress of gas ;—they expected every 
moment that the gas balloon would 
burst like the internal one-——they were 
then two miles high. [n this dilemma, 
when there were but few moments for 
consultation, it was resolved that the 
Duke should perforate the balloon with 
the point of his sword. ‘The moment 
he pierced it, it rent from that part to 
the top through the whole extent of the 
balloon, which instantly began to fall: 
but so great a body, still containing an 
air not very miscible with vital air, fell 
so gently as not thereby to endanger 
their lives. In the Duke’s park was a 
ptece of water on which they could look 
down, expecting to be irretrievably im- 
mersed. ‘T'his great machine, however, 
fell on the ground, on the edge of the 
water, but still they could not extricate 
themselves, while the balloon seemed 
rolling into the water ; they had a rope 
with them, one end of which they threw 
out in hopes of being buoyed up by the 
aid of some boys playing near the water; 
but these were so intimidated by the ap- 
pearance of an object so great and un- 
expected, that they all fled, except one, 
who had the courage to take hold of the 
rope, and thereby saved the navigators 
from apparent drowning. Upon this 


car fixed to the balloon was wonderful- boy the Duke has settled about 201. a 


ly elegant ; it was gilt, and of the most 
exquisite workmanship. When the 
Duke de Chartres, and three others en- 


year for life.” 


The following are, perhaps, the first 





tered the gallery, thirty thousand specta- notices that reached this country, on @ 
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subject that has lately attracted much 


of the public attention. ‘The first is 
from Dr. Rush, the second from Dr. W. 
Thornton, both of Philadelphia. 


“Mr. Rumsay possesses a very un- 
common mechanical genius. He has 
invented a boat which sails by means of 
steam, four miles an hour against the 
stream ; he expects to increase the ve- 
locity of this boat to ten miles an hour, 
by the application of the principles of his 
new steam-engine to the discovery. His 
modesty is equal to his talents for inven- 
tion. In behalf of his friends (who are 
among the worthiest citizens) I write to 
you in his favour. Your name and char- 
acter are well known in our city. We 
look up to you to protect genius, to de- 
tect and defeat fraud, and to reward in- 
dustry and integrity in a country which 
has exhibited so many shining examples 
of them, all in the promotion of science.” 

‘I find the company, of which Mr. 
Rumsay is principal, has procured a let- 
ter of introduction to thee from our good 
and worthy friend Dr. Rush. He pre- 
tends, (Rumsay I mean) to be the in- 
ventor of the steam boat. I have how- 
ever enclosed thee a couple of pamphlets, 
proving he got it from Mr. Fitch, of 
Philadelphia. ‘These pamphlets were 
published before I had any thing to do 
in the affair, and on becoming acquaint- 
ed with it fully, I purchased four shares, 
or one tenth, of Mr. Fitch’s discovery. 
The boat is to be tried this evening or 
to-morrow, and I will endeavor to give 
thee an account of it. Ours is moved 
with paddles, placed at the stern, and 
worked by a small steam-engine. 

“* | invented, some time ago, a steam- 
eannon, with which, by one charge of 
water, I fired thirty balls with great 
force and no noise. ‘T'wenty-four balls 
in two minutes, &c. Dr. Franklin told 
me to lay the discovery before the Philo- 
sophical Society, which I may some 
time hence think of doing ; but it is not 
a subject that I should be tempted to 
lay before the meeting.” 


We shall now close our extracts from 
this very entertaining work, by giving a 
few detached anecdotes, 

“I remember at Spa to have been 
addressed by a beggar in very classical 
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Latin. I had just been under an Al- 
binus, a Gaubius, and a Van Ruyen, 
when this language was more familiar 
to me than it is at present ; and I con- 
fess seldom met with it purer than in the 
mouth of the beggar.” 

“ You were surprised I doubt not, 
by meeting a mendicant of Spa who 
was so well versed in the Augustan dia- 
lect. I remember being equally so by 
a Parisian Fiacre, in stepping into his 
coach in the Place du Palais Royal. 
He accosted me in very pure Latin, and 
maitained a conversation for a quarter 
of an hour.” 

“ [ passed one day with Dr. Frank- 
lin at Spithead, with Sir J. Banks and 
the late Dr. Solander, (one of the most 
pleasant men I ever met with) when 
they went to smooth the water with oil. 
Lord Loughborough was of the party. 
I remember there was but little conver- 
sation, except from Solander, and a 
laughable scene between an officer on 
board the ship and Dr. Franklin, on the 
properties of thunder and lightning.— 
The officer continually contradicted the 
Doctor with saying, “ Sir, you are quite 
wrong in your opinion; Dr. Frank- 
lin says so andso; the Doctor and 
you. are quite contrary in your ideas, 
I never will allow, sir, that Dr. F. is 
wrong. No, Sir; I am sure he is right, 
and you are wrong, begging your par- 
don.” ‘The Doctor never altered a fea- 
ture at the conversation. All the com- 
pany enjoyed a laugh except the disput- 
ants.” 

“+*d4h ! mon Diew!’ said a silly 
Frenchman toa gentleman who acquaint- 
ed him that he was born in Switzer- 
land, ‘ est al permis d'etre né en Suisse ? 

“ A well known miser, not having 
given an entertainment during a sum- 
mer, and his ice house remaining still 
quite full in the month of January, his 
steward asked him what he should do 
with all the ice? “ Why,” replied Mr. 
B , * let it be given to the poor !” 

We cannot conclude without recom- 
mending this work to the reader, A- 
bout half of the first volume is occupied 
by Mr. Pettigrew’s Memoir of Dr. Lett- 
som’s life: the remainder of that vol- 
ume, and the whole of the second, com- 
prise the correspondeace, 
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THE FRANKLIN MANUSCRIPTS,* 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


MR. EDITOR, 
fam one of those who are old-fashioned enough to 
think that the legitimate object of Biography is not 
so much to amuse as to warn by the errors, and to 
improve by the excellencies of those whose memoirs 
are submitted to the public. The hfe of the most 
insignificant individual, if honestly written, could 
not fail to afford some instruction :—how much then 
are we not authorized to expect from that of a per- 
son distinguished by extraordinary virtues, talents, 
and success in life ! 

Such was the reflection with which I took up the 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, just published, a very considerable por- 
tion of which proceeds from the pen of that cele- 
brated philosopher himself. I was particularly 
struck with the part where he relates the manner 
in which he endeavoured to arrive at moral perfec- 
tion, and to regulate the employment of his time ; 
and though neither he nor any of those who may 
tread in his steps might be able to come up to that 
standard which he proposed himself, yet I am so 
thoroughly persuaded that very great advantage 
would be derived from the attempt, that I cannot 
help recommending his plan in his own words to 
the serious attention of your readers. 


BOUT this time I conceived the 
bold and arduous project of arriving 
at moral perfection : I wished to live 
without committing any fault at any time, 
and to conquer all that either natural in- 
clination, custom, or company, might 
lead me into. As I knew, or thought I 
knew what was right or wrong, I did not 
see why I might not always ‘do the one 
and avoid the other. But { soon found 
that had undertaken a task of more 
difficulty than I had imagined: while 
my attention was taken up, and care 
employed in guarding against one fault, 
I was often surprised by another : habit 
took the advantage of inattention ; incli- 
nation was sometimes too strong for rea- 
son. I concluded at length that the 
mere speculative conviction, that it was 
Our interest to be completely virtuous, 
was not sufficient to prevent our slip- 
ping ; and that the contrary habits must 
be broken, and good ones acquired and 
established, before we can have any de- 
ndence on a steady uniform rectitude 
of conduct. For this purpose I there- 
fore tried the following method :— 

In the various enumerations of the 
moral virlues | had met with in my read- 
ing, I found the catalogue more or less 
numerous, as different writers included 

* See Ath. vol. 3. p. 303, 


more or- fewer ideas under the same 
name. Temperance, for example, was 
by some confined to eating and drinking ; 
while by others it was extended to mean 
the moderating every other pleasure, ap- 
petite, inclination or passion, bodily or 
mental, even to our avarice or ambition, 
I proposed to myself, for the sake of 
clearness, to use rather more names, with 
fewer ideas annexed to each, than a few 
names with more ideas; and I included 
under thirteen names of virtues, all that 
at that time occurred to me as necessary 
or desirable ; and annexed to each a 
short precept, ” which fully expressed the 
extent I gave to its meaning. 

These names of virtues, with their pre- 
cepts, were— 

Temprerancr.—Fat not to dull- 
ness ; drink not to elevation. 

2. Sirence.—Speak not but what 
may benefit others or yourself: avoid 
trifling conversation. 

3. Orver.—Let all your things have 
their places ; let each part of your busi- 
time have its time. 

4. Reso.ution.—Resolve to perform 
what you ought ; perform without fail 
what you resolve. 

5. Frucariry.—Make no expense 
but to do good to others or yourself ; ze. 
waste nothing, 

6. Inpustry.—Lose no time; be al- 
ways employed in something useful ; 
cut off all unnecessary actions. 

7. Sincertry.—Use no hurtful de- 
ceit: think innocently and justly ; and 
if you speak, speak accordingly. 

8. Justice.— Wrong none by doing 
injuries, or omitting the benefits that are 
your duty. 

9. Moprration.—Avoid extremes ; 
forbear resenting injuries so much as 
you think they deserve. 

10. Creanuiness.—Tolerate no un- 
cleanliness in body, clothes, or habitation. 

11. TranquiLtity.—Be not disturb- 
ed at trifles, or at accidents common or 
unavoidable, 

12, Cuastity.—Rarely use venery, 
but for health or offspring; never to dull- 
ness or weakness, or the injury of your 
own or another’s peace or reputation. 
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13. Humititry.—Imitate Jesus and 
Socrates. 

My intention being to acquire the 
habitude of all these virtues, 1 judged it 
would be well not to distract my atten- 
tion by attempting the whole at once, 
but to fixit on one of them ata time, 
and when I should be master of that, 
then to proceed to another ; and so on 
till I should have gone through the thir- 
teen. And as the previous acquisition 
of some might facilitate the acquisition of 
certain others, I arranged them with that 
view as they stand above. Temperance 
first, as it tends to procure that coolness 
and clearness of head which is so neces- 
sary where constant vigilance was to be 
kept up, and a guard maintained against 
the unremitting attraction of ancient hab- 
its and the force of perpetual temptations. 
This being acquired and established, Si- 
lence would be more easy ; and my de- 
sire being to gain knowledge at the same 
time that L improved in virtue ; and con- 
sidering that in conversation it was ob- 
tained rather by the use of the ear than 
of the tongue, and therefore wishing to 
break a habit I was getting into of prat- 
tling, punning, and jesting (which only 
made me acceptable to trifling company) 
I gave Silence the second place. This 
and the next, Order, I expected would 
allow me more time for attending to 
my project and my studies. Hesolution 
once become habitual, would keep me 
firm in my endeavours to obtain the sub- 
sequent virtues; Frugality and Industry 
relieving me from my remaining debt, 
and producing affluence and indepen- 
dence, would make more easy the prac- 
tice of Sincerity and Justice, &c. Ke. 
Conceiving then, that agreeably to the 
advice of Pythagoras in his Golden Ver- 
ses, daily examination would be neces- 
sary ; I contrived the following method 
for conducting that examination. 

I made a little book in which I allot- 
ted a page for each of the virtues, I ruled 
each page with red ink, so as to have 7 
columns, one for each day of the week, 
marking each column with a letter for the 
day. I crossed these columns with thir- 
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roper column, I might mark by a little 
black spot, every fault I found upon ex- 
amination to have been committed res- 
pecting that virtue, upon that day.* 


FORM OF THE PAGES. 


Tewperance---Eat not to dullness; drink 
not to elevation. 


Sun. Mon. Tues.j Wed., Thur\Frid. Sat. 























. * * * 
* * * * e 
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I determined to give a week's strict 
attention to each of the virtues succes- 
sively. ‘Thus in the first week my great 
guard was to avoid every the least of- 
fence against Temperance : leaving the 
other virtues to their ordinary chance, 
only marking every evening the faults of 
the day. ‘Thus, if in the first week J 
could keep my first line marked T' clear 
of spots, I supposed the habit of that vir- 
tue so much strengthened, and its oppo- 
site weakened, that I might venture ex- 
tending my attention to include the next 5 
and for the following week keep both 
lines clear of spots, Proceeding thus to 
the last, I could get through a course 
complete in thirteen weeks, and four 
courses ina year. And like him who, 
having a garden to weed, does not at- 
tempt to eradicate all the bad herbs at 


teen red lines, marking the beginning of once, (which would exceed his reach and 


each line with the first letter of one of 


the virtues ; on which line, and in its 
2T ArTHENEUm. Vol. 3. 
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* This little book is dated Sunday, Jyly 1, 1773, and 
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his strength,) but works on one of the 
beds at a time ; and having accomplish- 
ed the first, proceeds to a second ; so I 
should have (I hoped) the encouraging 
pleasure of seeing on my pages the pro- 
gress made in virtue, by clearing succes- 
sively my lines of their spots ; till in the 
end, by a number of courses. I should be 
happy in viewing a clean book, after a 
thirteen weeks’ daily examination. 

This my little book had for its motto 
these lines from Addison’s Cato :— 


“ Here will I hold : If there’s a power above us, 
(And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 
Through all her works,) he must delight in Virtue ; 
And that which he delights in must be happy.” 


Another from Cicero :— 


“ 0 vite Philosophia Dux! O Virtutum indagatrix 
expultriaque vitiorum ! 

Unus Dies bene, et ex preeceptis tuis actus, peccantz 
tmmortalitati est anteponendus.” 


Another from the proverbs of Solo- 
‘mon, speaking of wisdom or virtue ; 


“ Length of days is in her right hand, and in her 
left hand riches and honour. Her ways are ways ef 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” 


And conceiving God to be the foun- 
tain of wisdom, I thought it right and 
necessary to solicit his assistance for ob- 
taining it ; to this end I formed the fol- 
lowing little prayer, which was prefixed 
to my tables of examination, for daily use. 


“ © powerful goodness ! bountiful father ! merciful 
guide! Increase in me that wisdom which discovers 
my truest interest. Strengthen my resolution to per- 
form what that wisdom dictates. Accept my kind of- 
fices to thy other children, as the only return in my 
power for thy continual favours to me.” 


[ used also sometimes a little prayer 
which I took from Thomson’s Poems, viz. 


** Father of light and life, thou God supreme ! 

O teach me what is good ; teach me thyself! 

Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 

From every low pursuit : and fill my soul 

With knowledge, conscious peace and virtue pure ; 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss !” 


The precept of Order, requiring that 
every part of my business should have its 
allotted time, one page in my little book 
contained the following scheme of em- 
ployment for the twenty-four hours of a 
natural day :— 
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SCHEME. 
MORNING. Rise, wash, and ad- 
Hours \ dress Powerful Good- 


The Question. 5 ness! contrive day’s 
What good shat ¢ 6< business, and take the 
1 do this day ? 7 resolution of the day, 

prosecute the present 
study and breakfast. 


10 Work 
11 
; 212 § Read, or look over my 
— $ 1 accounts and dine. ~ 
2 
AFTERNOON. : Work. 
5 
EVENING. 6 Put things in their 
The Question. ~# places. Supper. Music 
What good 8 or diversion, or con- 
have I done to- 9 versation. Examina- 
day? tion of the day. 
10 
il 
19 
NIGHT, 1S Sleep. 
2 
8 
4 


I entered upon the execution of this 
plan for self-examination, and continued 
it with occasional intermission for some 
time. I was surprised to find myself so 
much fuller of faults than I had imagin- 
ed: but I had the satisfaction of seeing 
them diminish. ‘To avoid the trouble of 
renewing now and then my little book, 
which, by scraping out the marks on the 
paper of old faults to make room for new 
ones in anew course, became full of 
holes, I transferred my tables and pre- 
cepts to the ivory. leaves of a memoran- 
dum-book, on which the lines were drawn 
with red ink that made a durable stain ; 
and on those lines I marked my faults 
with a black-lead pencil ; which marks 
I could easily wipe out with a wet 
sponge. After a while I went through 
One course only ina year; and after- 
wards only one in several years ; till at 
length I omitted them entirely, being 
employed in voyages and _ business 
abroad, with a multiplicity of affairs that 


‘interfered ; but I always carried my little 


book with me. My scheme of Order 
gave me the most trouble ; and I found 
that though it might be practicable where 
a man’s business was such as to leave 
him the disposition of his time, that of a 
journeyman printer for instance, it was 
not possible to be exactly observed by a 
master, who must mix with the world 
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and often receive people of business at 
their own hours. Order too, with re- 
gard to places for things, papers, &c. I 
found extremely difficult to acquire. I 
had not been early accustomed to method, 
and having an exceeding good memory, 
I was not so sensible of the inconven- 
This 
article therefore cost me much paintul 
attention, and my faults in it vexed me 
so much, and I made so little progress 
in amendment, and had such frequent 
relapses, that [ was almost ready to give 
up the attempt, and content myself with 
a faulty character in that respect. Like 
the man, who in buying an axe of a 
smith my neighbour, desired to have the 
whole of its surface as bright as the edge ; 
the smith consented to grind it bright 
for him if he would turn the wheel : he 
turned while the smith pressed the broad 
face of the axe hard and heavily on the 
stone, which made the turning of it very 
fatiguing. ‘The man cameevery now 
and then to see how the work went on ; 
and at length would take his axe as it 
was, without further grinding. No, 
said the smith, turn on, turn on, we shall 
have it bright by and by: as yet ’tis 
only speckled. Yes, said the man, but 
I think I like a speckled axe best. And 
I believe this may have been the case 
with many, who having for want of 
some such means as IT employed, found 
tle difficulty of obtaining good and 
breaking bad habits in other points of 
vice and virtue, have given up the strug- 
gle, and concluded that ‘ a speckled axe 
was best.’ For something, that pretend- 
ed to be reason, was every now and 
then suggesting to me, that such extreme 
nicety as I exacted of myself might be a 
kind of foppery in morals, which, if it 
were known, would make me ridiculous; 
that a periect character might be attended 
with the inconvenience of being envied 
and hated ; and that a benevolent man 
should aliow a few faultsin himself, to 
keep his friends in countenance. In 
truth I found myself incorrigible with 
respect to Order ; and now J am grown 
old, and my memory bad, I feel very 
sensibly the want of it. But on the 
whole, though I never arrived at the 
perfection I had been so ambitious of 
obtaining, but fell far short of it, yet I 
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was by the endeavour a better and a 
happier man than I otherwise should 
have been, if.I had not attempted it ; as 
those who aim at perfect writing by 
imitating the engraved copies, though 
they never reach the wished-for excel- 
lence of those copies, their hand is mend- 
ed by the endeavour, and is tolerable 
whilst it continues fair and legible. 

It may be well my posterity should be 
informed, that to this little artifice, with 
the blessing of God, their ancestor owed 
the constant felicity of his life down to 
his 79th year, in which this is written. 
What reverses may attend the remainder 
is in the hand of Providence ; but if 
they arrive, the reflection on past hap- 
piness enjoyed ought to help his bearing 
them with more resignation. To Tem- 

erance he ascribes his long continued 
health, and what is still leftto him of a 
good constitution. To Industry and 
Frugality, the early easiness of his cir- 
cumstances, and acquisition of his for- 
tune, with all that knowledge that en- 
abled him to be an useful citizen and ob- 
tained for him some degree of reputation 
among the learned. To Sincerity and 
Justice, the confidence of his country, 
and the honourable employs it conferred 
upon him: and to the joint influence of 
the whole mass of the virtues,even in the 
imperfect state he was able to acquire 
them, all that evenness of temper and 
that cheerfulness in conversation which 
makes his company still sought for, and 
agreeable even to his young acquaintance, 
] hope, therefore, that some of my de- 
scendants may follow the example and 
reap the benefit. 

ANECDOTE OF DR. FRANKLIN. 

After the defeat of Braddock, the 
Governor of Pennsylvania prevailed with 
me (Franklin,) to take charge of our 
north-western frontier, which was in- 
fested by the enemy (Indians,) and pro- 
vide for the defence of the inhabitants, 
by raising troops and building a line of 
forts. I undertook the military business, 
though I did not conceive myself well 
qualified for it. 1 had but little difficulty 
in raising men, having soon 500 men 
under my command. My son was my 
aid-de-camp, and of great service to me. 

We had for our chaplain a zealous 
Presbyterian minister, Mr, Beatty, who 
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complained to me that the men did not 
generally attend his prayers and exhorta- 
tions. When they enlisted they were 
promised, besides pay and provisions, a 
gill of rum a day, which was punctually 
served out to them, half in the morning, 
and the other half in the evening ; and [ 
observed they were punctual in attend- 
ing to receive it; upon which I said to 
Mr. Beatty, it is perhaps below the dig- 
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nity of your profession to act as steward 
of the rum ; but if you were to distribute 
it out only just after prayers, you would 
have them all about you. He liked the 
thought, undertook the task, and with 
the help of a few hands to measure out 
the liquor, executed it to satisfaction ; 
and nevér were prayers more generally 
and more punctually attended. 











CORNU 


COPIA. 


From the London European Magazine. 


TALES. 

OLOMON’s apothegm, “ that there 

is nothing new under the sun,” may 
be applied with singular propriety to 
tales. They descend from one to anoth- 
er with gradual regularity ; and the same 
adventures, with a little change as to 
manners, become the amusement of suc- 
cessive ages. A late French collector of 
ancient stories has taken the pains to 
trace many of them down to the present 
time, through half a score different titles, 
and twice as many books. The follow- 
ing apologue, which composes a chapter 
‘ofthe Edda, a mythological work of 
great antiquity, has given many a hint 
to the composers of fairy tales, &c. &c. 

Thor and Loke (the Alcides and the 
Mercury of the Celts) set out with a 
comrade, named Thialse, in search of 
adventures, They found in a desert a 
rock hollowed into vast caverns, as they 
supposed, which, however, they after- 
wards were convinced was only the glove 
which a giant had dropped : after sever- 
al such strange events, they entered a 
city whose gates and edifices proved 
that it was inhabited by a race im- 
mensely gigantic. The king of the 
place proposed, according to the custom 
of those days, that each of the three stran- 
gers should give a specimen of his skill 
in some art or exercise. Loke chose to 
exert his power in eating: but’ he was 
foiled by an adversary who not only 
consumed the meat which was provid- 
ed for the contest, but also every Bone. 
Thor, who affirmed his abilities as a 
drinker to be invincible, found himself 
unable to empty a horn of liquor which 
was provided for him ; and ‘Thialse, an 


attendant on Thor, though celebrated 
for swiftness, was easily vanquished by a 
puny antagonist. Thor met with two 
more uncommon humiliations ; he was 
unable to lilt from the floor the king’s 
favourite cat, and was brought in a wrest- 
ling match with a toothless old woman 
to bend one knee to the ground. ‘These 
repeated foils to divinities of such vast 
power, must have been utterly unac- 
countable without the help of magic ; 
and magic among the Celts was allowed 
to rival the power of the deities. In 
consequence, the king of the giants, af- 
ter having amused himself by ndiculing 
the travellers unmercifully, treated them 
with a hospitable meal ; and having, un- 
der pretence of doing them henour, ac- 
companied them out of his city gates ;— 
‘** Now,” said he, “it is time to clear up 
all these mysteries. As to you, Loke, 
you arenot to wonder that you were 
Out-eaten by your antagonist. It was 
Fire which rivalled you in g!uttony, 
therefore the bones were as easy for him 
to destroy as the flesh. You, Thialse, 
could not be supposed capable of out- 
stripping Thought, for it was Thought 
which you had to contend with. You, 
Thor, were ignorant that the horn at 
which you pulled so Justily was supplied 
by the sea, which actually was much 
diminished by your astonishing draught. 
In your second contest, what your fas- 
cinated eyes took for my cat was the 
world, which by your vast strength you 
actually succeeded in moving. As to the 
apparently decrepid old woman, with 
whom you wrestled with some disadvan- 
tage, it was no other than Death, who 
never before met with a being which 
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could resist her powers.” After this 
denouement, the sorcerer prudently 
thought proper to vanish, together with 
his suite, his city, subjects, and all, be- 
ing justly apprehensive that Thor, who 
was not fond of being played upon, and 
who was celebrated for his aversion to 
the giant-tribe, might, by the help of his 
club, render the catastrophe too serious. 
Much has been written to explain and 
to teach the art of story-telling ; but no 
science is more difficult to attain, nor 
can it be taught by any settled rules. If 
the teller can but contrive to keep the at- 
tention of his audience awake to the end 
of his tale, he has certainly gained a 
great point, let the method he has taken 
be what it will; and if he can add to 
their attention some emotions of pleasure, 
or of surprise, he may justly be deemed 
a good story-teller. Seneca, who cer- 
tainly may be cited as eminent in this 
art, will afford a beautiful example of 
this species of triumph over the expecta- 
tions of his hearers. He tells us of the 
son of an eminent and opulent Roman 
knight, to whom the wretched Emperor 
Caligula took such an aversion, merely 
from envy to the superior graces of his 
person and dress, that he ordered him to 
be led to execution. Not contented with 
this, he had the wanton cruelty to insist 
on the father’s presence at an entertain- 
ment while he knew his son was suffer- 
ing death. He did more ; he drank to 
him in full bowls, having first placed a 
spy, who might watch and report every 
change of his countenance. The wretch- 
ed parent commanded his features, and 
formed them to express content, and 
even hilarity ; nay, he entered into the 
spirit of the feast, wore the convivial 
chaplet, and though old and infirm, he 
vied with the most robust of the guests 
in every joyous excess, ‘ You ask me,” 
here observes Sencca, “ how and where- 
fore he acted this strange part. I an- 
swer, Habebat alterum—He had anoth- 
erson.” Here, by a single and very 
short sentence, the passions of the hear- 
ers, which must have been highly excited 
against the parent for his mean and odi- 
ous dissimulation, are now as strongly 
roused in his favour, whose care: for the 
safety of the surviving son (the life of 
whom would hjive been forfeited by the 
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least cloud on the father’s countenance) 
had forced him to stifle every feeling of 
nature, and to wear the mask of joy, 
while his heart was agonized with every 
throb of parental wretcledaess. 


TASTE. 

Tt has been said, * De gustibus nil dis- 

putandum.” We must not, according to 
that rule, censure the very extraordinary 
petition of Achmet Bassa, who, as Bus- 
bequius informs us, when condemned, 
in 1555, to be strangled, by order of the 
suitan, made it his particular request to 
the executioner that he would deprive 
him of life by degrees, and that after he 
had tightened the bow-string he would 
loosen it again, thatso he might know 
minutely how the pangs of death made 
their approach. 
_ The taste of Charlotte Elizabeth of 
Orleans was singular in point of diet. 
We wi!l take her own words (plain as 
her favourite aliments), contained in her 
letters to our late Queen Caroline. 


“ Je ne mange jamais de soupe, a moins que ce ne 
soit de Ja soupe au lait, a la biere,ou auvin. Je ne 
puis supporter le bouillon, I! me donne des coliques, 
et me fait vomer. Le jambon, et les saucesses, me 
recommodent l’estomac.”f Oct. 8, 1717, 


How exactly did this blunt princess, 
probably without knowing it, agree with 
Horace’s Epicurean lecturer, Catins, 
who recommends to hard drinkers neariy 
the same refreshments as the good Jady 
approved of after her flip and her negus, 
‘© Perna magis,et magis hiliis 


Flagitat in mossus, refict : quia omnia melit 
Quacunque immundis, fevent allata popinis ” 





which may be thus modernized : 


Noslops for her—They’!! but abash her, 
The lady likes a bacon rasher, 

And pines to have within her call, 

A tasteful morsel from Whiteha!i, 
Where steams of sausage, savory cheer, 
Regale each passing grenadier, 


TRANSLATIONS. 

Every translator of Marmontei’s 
“Contes Moraux” has called them 
“ Moral Tales,” which surely was nev- 
er the author’s meaning. ‘ Moraux”’ is 





+ ** For my part, I never eat their soups, unless 
they are made of milk, of beer, or of wine. I hate 
their * bouillons ;’ they give me the cholic, and make 
me sick. Good Westphalia hams and sausages are 
the best remedics,that I can find for the disorders of 
my stomach.”’ 
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there derived from “ meeurs,” and signi- 
fies ** fashionable,” rather than “* moral.”’ 

A late writer has rendered “ Les 
Veillees du Chateau,” “Tales of the 
Castle.” Should he not rather have said, 
Rural aBvenings’ Amusements.” 


Scarron’s “ Roman Comique” has 
been as ill rendered into English, as 
far at least as the title. Instead of “ CF 
mic,” it should have been translated 
“ Dramatic Romance,” which is the idea 
that the author meant to convey. 


Creech, in his version of Theocritus, 
brings the names of “ Tom, Will, Dick,” 
and of one “ Wolf,” into the same Idyll 
with Thynicus, Cunisca, &c. &c. 


When the above gross mistakes are 
considered, it cannot surely be thought 
too severe to say, that, instead of transla- 
tors, we in these cases, at least, ought to 
use the word “ Traducer,” from *‘* T'ra- 
ducteur.” And most assuredly we ought 


to resume the old expressive stile of 


“ Done into English,”and sad doings too ! 





SHAKSPERTANA. 
From the Monthly Magazine, February, 1818. 


SHAKSPEARE S HOUSE, 

The house in which Shakspeare’s 
father lived, and in which he was born, 
isnow divided into two—the northern 
half being, or having lately been, a 
butcher’s-shop—and the southern half, 
constituting a respectable pubiic-house, 
bearing the sign of the Swan, After the 
death of Shakspeare’s grand- daughter, 
Lady Barnard, they reverted to the 
Sestiadiigtl of Shakspeare’s sister, Joan, 
as heirs-at-law, and continued the prop- 
erty of the Harts, andin their possession, 
during several generations. ‘They were 
sold about twenty years since by the 
mother of Hart, of ‘Tewkesbury, for the 
small consideration of 230/. to the 
present occupier of the Swan. Poor 
Mrs. Hart received from Mr. Wheler, 
who negotiated the sale, only 251. or 301. 
afteran old mortgage and the expences 
were paid, They are unquestionably 
worth more, and ought to be re-purchas- 
ed for the family. * Perhaps, also, the 
validity of the sale may be questioned by 
the Smiths and by Jane Hart: for the 
former were not suspected to be among 


Lute Visit to Stratford-upon- Avon. 
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the heirs of Shakspeare iill the writer of 
this article visited Stratford. 


SHAKSPEARES GRAVE. 

Notwithstanding the anathema pro- 
nounced by the Bard on any disturber 
of his bones, the church-wardens were 
so negligent, afew years ago, as to suffer 
the sexton, in digging the adjoining 
grave of Dr. Davenport, to break a large 
cavity into the tomb of Shakspeare, 
Mr. told the writer, that he was 
excited by curiosity to push his head 
and shoulders through the cavity, that 
he saw the remains of the Bard, and 
that he could easily have brought away 
his skull, but was deterred by the curse 
which the poet invoked on any one who 
disturbed his remains. 

SHAKSPEARE 3 JUG. 

Mr. Kingsbury, of ‘lewkesbury, who 
is related to the Harts, has in his pos- 
session a handsome earthen jug, in the 
form of a large coffee-pot, fourteen or 
sixteen inches high. It has a very neat 
silver top or lid, on which 1s engraven a 
neat head of Shakspeare; and under it 
is written, “ William Shakspeare, in his 
40th year.” It was given to Mr. K. by 
a great-aunt of Hart’s ; but the lid was 


added by a relation of the name of 
Richardson. ‘This jug is affirmed to 
have been Shakspeare’s ; and it has 


beautiful figures raised on it, represent- 
ing the heathen mythology. 


SHAKSPEARE S IDOLATRY. 

The room which is shewn at Strat- 
ford, as that in which the Bard was born, 
is covered in every part with the names 
of visitors, written by themselves in 
pencil. Its surface is white-wash, laid 
on perhaps about twenty years ago ; 
and, in the interim, the ceiling, the 
sides, the projecting chimney, and every 
portion of the surface, has been written 
on. A list of the names would exhibit 
all the character and genius of the 
age ; and, of itself, would be a curiosity. 
Among the names, thus written by 
themselves, are those of the poets, 
Moore and Scott; of the distinguished 
players, Kemsie and Keran:.of the 
Paince Recent and his brother Cria- 
RENCE; Of half the houses of Parlia- 
ment ; and of many distinguished for- 
eigners,—among whoga are Lucign 
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Bonaparte, the Russian Princes, and 
the Austrian princes. Even the tomb of 
Shakspeare and his bust are, in like man- 
ner, covered with names, proud of an 
association with that of Shakspeare ; 
and, on that very scroll under the effigy, 
is inscribed the name of “ Wellesley,” 
by the illustrious marquis. 


a 


AMERICAN TIGERS. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Maga zine. 

Sir—lIt is very generally believed, that 
the tiger-jauger of South America is less 
vicious than the same species in the East 
Indies: that they are as large, admits of 
no doubt; and, from having plenty of 
young cattle to prey upon, they seldom 
visit the neighbourhood of villages, ex- 
cept in the night, when they prowl, cross 
rivers, and go considerable distances ; 
and are often announced by a peculiar 
cry of dogs, which they may fall in with, 
and who follow them. 

During the time Artigas blockaded 
Monte Video, about two years and a 
half ago, and drove the cattle a distance 


American Tigers—Hot Springs of the Sea. 533 


from that place,—three tigers swam from 
the mount, across the bay, one fine 
moon-light night, and killed two of the 
first people they met with before they 
were destroyed. 

It is asingular fact, that, about twenty 
years ago, when a light-house and 
barracks were erected on the mount, a 
tiger, of an uncommon size, found his 
way across the bay into the town, and 
went into the governor’s house, at the 
furthest distance from the shore, without 
doing any harm: he took possession of 
the first room which had the door open, 
where he lay down, unobserved by the 
centinels, which he must have passed. 
The family getting up, and, on the ser- 
vant going into the room for something 
wanted, espied this new and unwelcome 
visitor, and had just presence of mind 
sufficientto save himself from his spring, 
by instantaneously shutting the door, 
against which the tiger bounded, and 
remained close to it, until a hole was 
made in the ceiling, through which he 
was shot. J. Mawe. 

April, 1818. 
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HUMBOLDT’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE. + RESUMED. 


From the Literary Gazette, April, 1818. 


M HUMBOLDT and his compan- 
® jon descended from Caripe to the 
coast, and embarking on board a canoe, 
crossed the gulf of Cariaco, at that part 
“where hot springs gush from the bot- 
tom of the sea;” on which the author re- 
marks,— 

“It may be supposed that strata of 
water must be found, of different tem- 
peratures, according to the greater or less 


towards the west, by Irapa, Aquas Ca- 
lientes, the gulf of Cariaco, the Brigan- 
tine, and the valleys of Aragua, as far as 
the snowy mountains of Merida, a con- 
tinual band of thermal waters is found in 
an extent of 150 leagues,” 

They were obliged by the weather to 
land at Pericantral, a small farm on the 
south side of the gulf; and M. Hum- 
boldt here takes occasion to notice the 


depth, and according as the mixture of gross inaccuracies which disfigure all the 


the hot waters with those of the gulf, is 
accelerated by the winds and currents, 
The existence of these hot springs, which, 
we were assured, raise the temperature 
of the sea through an extent of ten or 
twelve thousand square toises, is a very 
remarkable phenomenon.* On __ pro- 
ceeding from the promontory of Paria, 





+ See Ath. vol, 3. p. 253. 

* In the island of Guadaloupe, there is a fountain 
that rushes out on the beach. Springs of hot water 
also rise from the bottom of the seo in the gulf of Na- 
ples, and near Palrna, in the cluster of the Canaries. 


maps in use, of this quarter of the world. 


He tells us that the town of Verina, in- 
dicated as lying between Cariaco and 
Cumana, never existed, and that 

“I'he most recent maps of America 


are loaded with names of places, rivers, 


and mountains, without its being pos- 
sible to discover the source of these 
errors, which are handed down from age 
to age.” 

In this region, the cocoa-nut tree 
flourishes, preferring, as it does, salt to 
fresh waters. Itis the olive of the coast, 
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336 Singularity in the Cocoa-nut, Sugar-cane, &¢e.—Sleep of Plants. [vo1.3 


Mr. H. notices, that 

“ Among the plants cultivated by 
man, the sugar-cane, the plantain, the 
mammee-apple, and alligator pear, (lau- 
rus persea), alone have the property of 
the cocoa-tree ; that of being watered 
alike by fresh and salt water, This cir- 
cumstance (he continues) is favourable 
to their migrations ; and if the sugar- 
cane of the shore yield a syrup that is a 
little brackish, it is believed at the same 
time to be better fitted for the distillation 
of spirit, than the juice produced froin 
the canes in the interior.” 

This hint is quite novel to us, and 
deserves the attention of our colonial cul- 
tivators. Of the cocoa-tree, so impor- 
tant “ o’er the one half world,” it is 
stated : 

“Ta a fertile and moist ground, the 
cocoa tree begins to bear truit in abun- 
dance the fourth year; but in dry soils 
it yields produce at the end of ten years 
only. The duration of the tree does not, 
in general, exceed eighty or a hundred 
years, and its mean height at this period 
1s from seventy to eighty feet. - - - - - 
It may be reckoned that, on an average, 
a tree produces annually a hundred nuts, 
which yield eight flascoes (70 or 80 cu- 
bic inches eacli) of oil. ‘The flasco is 
sold for 21 rials, or sixteen pence. In 
Provence, an olive tree thirty years old 
yields twenty pounds, or seven flascoes 
of oil, so that it produces something less 
than a cocoa-tree.” 

Here are also water-melons of from 
fifty to seventy pounds weight. The 
excessive bulk to which vegetation at- 
tains under the tropics, may, in great de- 
gree, be assigned to the admirable prop- 
erty which the leaves possess, of attract- 
ing the water dissolved 1h the atmosphere, 
amounting to perhaps nine tenths of the 
quantity necessary for its saturation. 

Among the animal, and other natural 
products of the district over which we 
have travelled, since quitting the cavern 
of the extraordinary guacheros, our no- 
tice has: been attracted to’ the Samuro 
vultures, which are seen in flocks of forty 
or fifty, perched on the cocoa trees. 

“ These birds range themselves in files, 
to sleep together like fowls ; ; and their 
indolence is such, that they go to roost 
long before sunset, and awake not till 


after the sun is above the horizon. This 
idleness seems as if it were shared in 
these climates by the trees with pennate 
leaves. ‘Ihe mimosas and tamarinds 
close their leaves in aclear and serene 


‘sky, 25 or 35 minutes before the setting 


of the sun, and untold tiem in the morn- 
ing before its disk has been visible for 
the same time.” 

M. Humboldt paid much attention to 
“ the sleep of plants,” and found them the 
same where no irregularity of the ground 
interrupted the view of the horizon. 
This is a wonderful instinct, if we may 
apply that word to inanimate matter, to 
vegetable nature: what a curious and 
interesting subject for observation! We 
see.it every day in our gardens, and it 
passes unheeded. One tribe rejoices, 
another faints, in the presence of the god 
of day. In this parterre they droop in 
his absence, and expand almost in the 
hope of his returning light ; and in the 
other, the sweetest odour, and most vig- 
orous bloom, is reserved for the shades 
of night. But it is net the contrast, so 
much as the consent, of all plants of the 
same genus, which is admirable, in this 
respect, and to which we would gladly 
turn the observation, not only of our bo- 
tanical readers, but of every one, who, to 
use the common phrase, is fond of flow- 
ers, The investigation is beautiful and 
curious, and the experimental theory al- 
most within the reach of the artisan who 
solaces his labours witha few pots of 
flowers at his window. 

M. Humboldt, who never leaves any 
topic without philosophicai inquiry, en- 
ters into a detailed examinatien of the 
physical constitution, language, and man- 
ners of the Chayma Indians, one of the 
chief tribes which is to be found in the 
northern provinces of South America, 
though only estimated at a population of 
15,000, In these parts there are, how- 
ever, a multitude of distinct tribes ; some 
of them collected into missions, others 
still independent, and a few even savage. 
In Cumana and New Barcelona (the 
most active theatre of the present strug- 
gles between Spain and Spanish Ameri- 
ca) the natives, or primitive inhabitants, 
still constitute half of the scanty popula- 
tion. Their number is reckoned at 
60,000, including 24,000, the popula- 
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tion of New Andalusia: whereas the 
Intendance of Oaxaca in Mexico, though 
one third smaller, contains more than 
400,000 natives of pure copper-coloured 
race. We ought to observe, however, 
that the inhabitants of Margaretta, of the 
Guayquerias tribe, and the great mass of 
the Guaraounoes, who have preserved 
their freedom in the islands formed by 
the delta of the Oroonoko, and amount- 
ing to from six to eight thousand, are not 
included in this computation. 

Generally speaking there still exist 
above six millions of the copper-coloured 
race in both Americas, and, though an 
innumerable quantity of tribes and of 
languages are extinguished or confound- 
ed together,it is beyond a doubt (says M. 
Humboldt) that within the tropics of 
that part of the new world, where civili- 
zation has penetrated only since the time 
of Columbus, the number of natives has 
considerably increased. The grand cha- 
racteristics of this copper-coloured race, 
dependent, as it would seem, on physical 
organization, are a moral inflexibility, 
and a stedfast perseverance in habits and 
manners, ‘These dispositions prevail 
from the Equator to Hudson’s Bay on 
the one hand, and to the straits of Ma- 
gellan on the other. The particular race 
of which we have been speaking, the 
Chaymas, are short—five feet two inches 
being about the maximum of height. 
Thisis the more remarkable, as their 
neighbours, the Caribbees, (Carives) and 
Paraguays, (Payaguays) are in general 
more than six feet high. Their body is 
thick set, shoulders very broad, breast 
flat, and all their limbs fleshy and round. 
In common with almost all the natives 
of South America and New Spain, they 
resemble the Mongul race, in the form of 
the eye, the high cheek bones, the straight 
and flat hair, and the almost entire want 
of beard ; and differ essentially from it 
in the form of the nose, which is pretty 
long, prominent, and thick towards the 
Nostrils, the openings of which are direct- 


Early Marriages of the Aborigines of America. 


tle protuberant, though broad, has often 
an expression of goodness. The pas- 
sage from the nose to the mouth, is marke 


ed in both sexes by two furrows, which | 


run diverging from the nostrils to the 
corners of the mouth. The chin is ex- 
tremely short and round, and the jaws 
are remarkable for their strength and 
width.” ) 

The natives can scarcely be 
to wear any clothing, and both sexes are 
often found in a state of nudity, even 
within the pale of European con- 
nexion. 

“ The girls are often married at the 
age of twelve years ;t until nine the 
missionaries allow them to go to church 
naked, that is to say, without a tunic - - » 
--- A servant, who had been with us 
during our journey to Caripe and the 
Oroonoko, and whom [| brought to 
France, was so much struck on landing, 
when he saw the ground tilled by a pea- 
sant with a hat on, that he thought hime 
self in a miserable country, where even 
the nobles (ios mismos caballeros) fole 
lowed the plough. The Chayma wo- 
men are not handsome, according to the 
ideas that we annex to beauty.” - - - -< 

Bodily deformity is unknown. When 
the Chaymas pluck out the few hairs 
which appear, they are beardless ; but 
if they shave, the beard grows, as in 
those exceptions to the general rule 
which we find in the Chippewas, visited 
by Mr Mackenzie, between the latitude 
of 60° and 65° north, the Yabipaees, 
near the Toltec ruins at Moqui, in New 
Spain, and the Patagonians and Guara- 
nies in South America, some of whom 
have also hairs on the breast. ‘These are 
strange variations ! 





-_ 


+ We agree with the author, that this precocious 
nubility depends on the race, rather than on the in+ 
fluence of climate, and is, therefore, another grand 
distinction in the human species. At all events, 
warmth of clime is evidently not the cause, since we 
find the same precocity on the north-west coast of 
America, among the Esquimaux, and in Asia among 


ed downwards, as with all the nations of the Kamtschatdales and Coriacs, where girls are often 


the Caucasian race. 
“ Their wide mouth, with lips but lit 
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mothers at ten years old, It is curious that the per.» 
od of gestation is the sane ia all. Bd, 
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FORMATION OF CORAL ROCKS. 


FROM CAPT. HALL’S VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY TO LOO CHOO, &e. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Extracted from the Literary Panorama, May, 1818. 


N the 28th of September, 1816, 
Capt.Haii anda party set out to ex- 
amine Reef Isiand, which lay about six 
miles from the spot where the ships were 
anchored. We extract this part of the 
natrative, as it contains some curious 
facts res; ecting the nature of coral reefs. 
“ The examination of a coral reef 
during the different stages of one tide, 
is particularly interesting. When the 
tide has left it for some time, it becomes 
dry, and appears to be a compact rock, 
exceedingly bard and ragged ; but as 
the tide rises, and the waves begin to 
wash over it, the coral worms protrude 
themselves from holes which were before 
invisible. ‘These animals are of a great 
variety of shapes and sizes, and in such 
prodigious numbers, that, in a short 
time, the whole surface of the rock ap- 
pears to be alive and in motion. The 
most common worm isin the form of 
a star, with arms from four to six inches 
long, which are moved about with a 
rapid motion, in all directions, probably 
to catch food. Others ere so sluggish, 
that they may be mistaken for a piece of 
the rock, and are generally of a dark 
colour, and from four to five inches 
long, and two or three round. When 
the coral is broken, about high water 
mark, it is a solid hard stone, but if any 
artof it bedetached at a spot which 
the tide reaches every day, it is found to 
be full of worms of different lengths and 
colours, some being as fine as a thread, 
and several feet long, of a bright yellow, 
and sometimes of a blue colour : others 


resemble snails, and some are not unlike: 


lobsters in shape, but soft, aad not above 
two inches long.* 
“The growth of coral appears to cease 


when the worm is no longer exposed to Pp 


the washing of the sea. ‘Thus, a reef 
rises in the form of a cauliflower, till its 
top has gained the level of the highest 
tides, above which the worm has no 
power to advance, and the reef of course 





“ A large collection, which was at this time made 
of these Zoophytes, was unfortunately lost in the 
Alceste. 


no longer extends itself upwards. The 
other parts in succession reach the sur- 
face, and there stop, forming in time a 
level field, with steep sides all round. 
The reef, however, continually increases, 
and being prevented from growing higher, 
extends itself laterally in al! directions, 
But this growth being as rapid at the 
upper edge as it 1s lower down, the 
steepness of the face of the reef is still 
preserved, ‘These are the circumstances 
which render coral reefs so dangerous 
in navigation; for, in the first place, 
ey are seldom seen above the water 
and, in the next, their sides are so steep, 
that a ship’s bows may strike against the 
rock before any change of soundings 
has given warning of the danger. 

* The island at high water is formed 
into three parts, which at low water are 
joined by reefs, the whole being about 
two and a halt orthree miles from east to 
west, and tolerably clear of rocks on the 
south side ; but on the north it is guard- 
ed by a semicircle of coral extending 
upwards of a mile from the shore. On 
the centre island is only one hut, which, 
as there was reason to believe it to be 
the actual abode of the inhabitants, it 
may be allowable to describe.—The 
walls were sunk under ground, so that 
only the roof appeared from without, the 
inside was fifteen feet by six: the walls 
of neatly squared stones, being two feet 
high, and the roof in the middle about 
six or seven high, formed of a ridge pole 
supported in the centre by a forked 
stick ; the rafters of rough branches 
were covered with reeds, and thatched 
over with the leaf of the wild pine, which 
grows on all the coral islands. The 
fire-place was at one endon a raised 
art of the floor, and the other end ap- 
peared to be the sleeping place. It was 
conjectured, that this wretched _ place 
could only be meant as a temporary 
residence of fishermen, whose nets we 
saw lying about; but the number of 
water jars and cooking utensils which 
we found in and about it, gave it the 


appearance of a fixed habitation.” 
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Boar's Head in East cheap—Bolt-in-Tun, &. 








ORIGIN OF SIGNS OF INNS, &c. 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1818, 


THE BLUE BOAR, - 

AS we now generally see it represent- 

ed on sign-boards, was one of the 
badges or cognizance borne by the house 
of York, and is described in the ancient 
memorandum found by Henry Ellis, 
Esq. and inserted in the Archeologia, 
vol. xvii. as having “ his tusks and his 
cleis and his membrys of golde.”— The 
boar, we may presume, was a very com- 
mon sign in the reign of Richard II. 
(though it was probably at that time 
most frequently represented white) in 
compliment to that Monarch, whose 
crest, and one of whose supporters it 
was, In hisreign one William Colling- 
bourne was executed for being the au- 
thor of some verses on the King and his 
ministers Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Sir Wil- 
ham Catesby, and Lord Lovell, which 
began : 

* The Cat, the Rat, and Lovel our dogge, 

Rule all Englonde under an Hoge.” 
And Shakspeare makes Richmond char- 
acterize his rival as 
“A wretched, bloody and devouring doar.” 
BOARS HEAD, 

The tavern of this name of immortal 
memory in Kast cheap, is now converted 
into two private dwellings, but still ex- 
hibits the carving of a boar’s head in 
stone, which is placed in front at the 
juncture of the two houses. Here Shak- 
speare has placed our hostess Quickly ; 
and here has laid those scenes of unriv- 
alled wit and humor between the “ true 
prince” Hal, “ unimitated unimitable” 
Falstaff, with their companions, Bar- 
dolph, Nym, Peto and Poins. 

The scene of Goldsmith’s excellent 
Essay, No. 19 is also laid in this place. 
THR BOLT-IN-TUN, 

a large coach inn,in Fleet-street, London, 
obtains its name from a carving in stone 
which was once placed in front of the 
house. ‘This device was probably taken 
from the priory of St. Bartholomew, 
Smithfield, at its dissolution, or from 
some building erected by the last prior 
William Bolton, whose rebus it was ; 
and at whose old mansion Canonbury 
House it still remains. 


THE BOWLING-GREEN. THE SKITTLE- 
GROUND. 

These two signs generally, but not 
always denote that such places of amuse- 
ment are attached to the inns, 

John Taylor, the water poet, in his 
works, says, that being asked who in- 
vented the game of bowls, he replied, 
“© Nodoubt the Philosopher Bias.” 

“ Happy for rural business fit, 
Who merely tills his mother wit, 
In humble life he settles, 
Unskill’d in repartee to shine, 
He ne’er exclaims “ Descend ye nine !”” 
—But when he plays at skittles.” 
THE BOXERS. THE WRESTLERS. 

Iam no enemy to those exhibitions 
of hardihood and prowess which these 
signs are intended to represent. That 
truly English statesman, Mr. Windham, 
in a letter published in the Memoir of 
his Life by Amyot, prefixed to his 
Speeches,” says, ** A smart contest this 
between Maddox and Richman! Why 
are we to boast so much of the native 
valour of our troops, as shown at Tala- 
vera, at Vimiera, and at Maida, yet to 
discourage all the practices and habits 
which tend to keep alive the same senti- 
meats and feelings ? The sentiments 
that filled the minds of the three thous- 
and spectators who attended the two 
pugilists, were just the same in kind as 
these which inspired the higher combat- 
ants on the occasions above enumerated, 
It is the circumstances only in which 
they are displayed, that make the differ- 
ence, 

“ He that the world subdued had been 

But the best wrestler on the green.” 

There is no sense in the answer always 
made to this, * Are no men brave but 
boxers ?” Bravery is found in all habits, 


classes, circumstances, and conditions. 


But have habits and institutions of one 
sort no tendency to form it more than of 
another ? Longevity is found in persons 
of habits the most opposite ; but are not 
certain habits more favorable to it than 
others? The courage does not arise 
from mere boxing, from the mere beat- 
ing or being beat ; but from the senti- 
ments excited by the contemplation and 
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cultivation of such practices. Will it 
make no difference in the mass of a peo- 
ple, whether their amusements are all of 
a pacific, pleasurable, and effeminate na- 
ture, or whether they are of a sort that 
calls forth the continued admiration of 
prowess and hardihood 2” 

This, [ own, appears to me unan- 
swerable ; and the subsequent conduct 
of our soldiers at Salamanca, Vittoria, 
the Pyrennees, Ortex, Toulouse, and at 
Waterloo, with the signal heroism of 
poor Shaw the life-guardsman of pugil- 
istic notoriety, surely will not detract 
from its force. 

Cornwall is celebrated for athletic ex- 
ercises, particularly wrestling. A ‘Cor- 
nish hug” has been long proverbial. 


THE BULL. BULL’s HEAD, BULL AND 
GATE, BULL AND MOUTH. 

The bull is a very frequent armorial 
bearing, and an equally frequent sign. 
We see it of almost all colours at our 
inns; but the black, red, and pied, are 
the prevailing. We learn from Mr. El- 
lis’s memorandum, which has been be- 
fore referred to, that the Black 3/1 was 
one of the cognizances of the house of 
York. The Red Bull was the sign of 
one of the principal ancient theatres. 
The Bull in Bishops-gate-street, has 
acquired some celebrity as the London 
residence of Thomas Hobson the Cam- 
bridge carrier, who erected the conduit 
there, and whose epiteph was written by 
Milton. He used to supply the students 
with horses, but to give every horse its 
due proportion of rest and labor, would 
never let one out of its regular turn ; 
whence originated the proverb of “Hob- 
son’s choice, this or none.” 

The Bull and Gate in Holborn, rep- 
resented by a bull and a gate, is a cor- 
ruption of “ the Gate of Boulogne,” a 
gate at Calais, on the road to Boulogne ; 
and the Bull and Mouth, a large coach 
inn which has conferred its own name 
on the street in which it is placed, and 
exhibits a bull standing by the side of a 
monstrous human mouth, almost as large 
as the bull itself, is a similar corruption of 
the mouth or harbor of Boulogne, and 
the sign was probably intended original- 
ly as a compliment to Henry VIII. who 


took that eee-port in 1544,* 
@ See Ath, vol, i. p. 58. 


THE BUSH, 

the principal tavern at Bristol, and the 
IvY, BUSH, the head inn at Carmarthen, 
originated in the ancient practice of 
hanging a bush at the door of those 
houses that sold wine, whence the prov- 
erb, good wine needs no bush. [vy was 
properiy chosen for the doors of vintners, 
that plant being dedicated to Bacchus, 
whose thyrsus it entwined. Ao inn- 
keeper in Aldersgate-street, London, 
when Charles I. was beheaded, had the 
carved representation of a bush at his 
house painted black, and the tavern was 
long afterwards known by the name of 
the Mourning Bush in Aldersgate. I 
wish that the sign were revived, as a me- 
morial of a man who had the courage so 
conspicuously to display his loyalty at 
such a time to an unfortunate Sovereign 
—‘“ more sinned against than sinning.” 


BAG 0’ NAILS. 
Mr. Urban, / 
It is not without regret that I am 


tempted to start a doubt on the ingenious 
etymology of the Bag o’ Nails, given 
in your last Number* by a correspond- 
ent, from whose lucubrations I prom- 
ise myself much amusement ; but I re- 
member a very few years ago a Bag 
of Nails, certainly not Bacchanals, the 
sign of an Ironmonger’s shop in Gros- 
well-street. It is not uncommon for 
landlords or builders of inns and public 
houses, to hang out as signs emblems 
of their former trades, Thus ina new 
street, built a few years ago by a black- 
smith retired from business, with a pub- 
lic-house in it of course, the Smith’s 
Arms were displayed: and the Brick- 
layer’s Arms,{ Cooper's Arms, Axe, 
Woolpack, Windmill, and various other 
well known signs, were apparently de- 
rived from this source. 

Still I do not think it very improba- 
ble, that the Bag vo’ Nails, instead of be- 
ing acorruption, was a figure of rheto- 
rick; the bag of nails originally repre- 
sented on the sign, being intended by the 
erudite landlord to be read Bacchanals : 
though, as has been the case with more 
important hieroglyphics, the signification 
was doomed to perish, while the figure 
remained. ‘“ Sic transit gloria pundi!” 
The practice was certainly familiar in the 


+ See Ath. vol, iii. p. 264, 
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reign of Elizabeth, whose head figured 
conspicuously in this way : and I hope 
I shall do no injury to the King’s 
head, or other head taverns or inns, by 
observing that they no doubt sprung 
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from the classical paronomasia ; though 
it may excite a horror tor them in Mr. 


R. Trevelyan, and others, if any other . 


such there be; who are troubled in a 
similar degree with the Punniphobia. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


From the Literary Gazette, May, 1818, 
RUSSIAN EMBASSY TO PERSIA IN 1817. 


EXTRACT FROM THE INEDITED JOURNAL OF CAPT. MORITZ VON KOTZEBUE,.§ 


N the third day after our arrival at 

Erivan, the weather was fine ; at ten 
o'clock in the morning the Sardar (or 
governor) paid avisit to the Ambassador. 
He threw himself rather awkwardly ona 
chair, smoked a great deal, spoke little, 
and scarcely nodded his head when we 
were presented to him ; but enjoyed the 
liqueur in spite of the prohibition of 
Mahomet. ‘The climax is, that he 
makes no secret of it, but declares openly 
that he could not live without spirituous 
liquors. After a good half hour he took 
his leave, and invited us all to dinner. 
At twelve o’clock we proceeded with 
much pomp to the fortress, which is 
only inhabited by the Sardar. In 
Chardin’s time it is said that a great many 
people lived there, but the Sardar has 
driven them all out, and dwells now in 
the midst of barracks. 

We formed a handsome procession ; 
a detachment of cossacks went first ; then 
came our military band ; then the Ambas- 
sador and his suite, with another detach- 
ment of cossacks to close the procession, 
The people had never before seen any 
thing like it, and pressed on us dread- 
fully from all sides ; the police officers 
threw great stones, beat back the crowd 
with clubs, and particularly one of them, 
who would absolutely march before the 
Ambassador, after the music, and who 
was provided with a club of metal, with 
which he laid about him most unmerci- 
fully on the heads of the people. I 
believe they would have killed many, 
had not the Ambassador out of com- 
Passion begged them to desist. 

When we came to the gate of the 
fortress, the people were obliged to leave 
us. We rode through narrow streets, 
and alighted from our horses.at the en- 


trance of the house of the Sardar. After 
we had passed many courts, which were 


all surrounded with armed men, we | 


entered one, in the middle of which there 
was a large marble bason, and several 
fountains: the Sardar came to the door 
to meet us, and led us into a large saloon, 
the open side of which was towards the 
court, in which the most distinguished 
persons of Erivan stood assembled, and 
nobody was permitted to enter, except 
the brother of the Sardar, and our 
Memandar.* It was no small attention 
in the Sardar, that he had had chairs 
made on our account, as it was impossible 
for us to sit after their fashion ; he himself 
sat also on achair. The walls of this 
saloon were adorned with small looking- 
glasses of different forms, and the intervais 
filled up with coloured flowers, and other 
paintings. Opposite the entrance is the 
portrait of the Schach ; next him that of 
his son, Abbas Mirza; and a hunting 
party, whichis painted so entirely without 
perspective, that one figure runs over the 
other, and at the end all swim in the air, 

On the walls there are also some female 
portraits, which look as if their necks 
had been twisted. The paintings are 
all without shadow, but the colours are 
extremely brilliant and durable. Opposite 
to the open side of the saloon, the build- 
ing forms a great niche, in which there 
is a beautiful bason of white marble, 
with some fountains. This side can also 
be opened, and affords the most beautiful 
prospect into a newly laid out garden ; 

the river Sanga flows close under the 

window ; the banks are adorned with 

fine trees, a beautiful stone bridge of 
several arches is thrown across it, and 

‘See Ath. vol 3. p. 133. 


The person whese eharge it was to provide for 
the embassy. 
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the horizon is bounded by Mount Ararat. 
Certainly no house can be better con- 
trived for a summer residence : there is 
constantly the fresh water from the foun- 
tains, a geutle current of air, and even 
the sight of the eternal snow upon Mount 
Ararat must produce a degree of cool- 
ness, Notwithstanding this, it is said 
tobe so hot in Erivan in the summer 
time, that not only all the inhabitants are 
obliged to leave the city, and take refuge 
in the mountains, but the Sardar him- 
selfis forced to go into camp. 

After we had all taken our seats, 
kalliont was presented, and then a small 
table placed before each of us, with 
sherbet and confectionary. The latter 
is made with sheep’s fat, so that it may 
be imagined with what appetite we ate 
of it, particularly before dinner. Nobody 
could getdown a morsel, and this prelude 
to dinner was taken away, Hereupon 
a number of servants appeared with 
tablecloths of white India cloth, here and 
there ornamented with flowers : in the 
corners were some suitable sentences in 
the Persian language, printed in black 
letters ; as, for example, * All the fruits 
and provisions here presented to you are 
good, and given with good will,” &c. &c. 
But so much was given with a good 
will, that a thousand people might have 
dined upon it. I will only mention 
what stood on the table before me and 
Dr. Miiiler alone, and this will give an 
idea of the rest : a great pancake, which 
not only covered the whole table, but 
hung over half an ell ail round ; the 
Persians call it tschuruck, and make use 
of it both as bread and as a napkin; 
half a sheep, a leg of beef, two dishes of 
different kinds of roast meat, tive dishes 
of various ragouts with saffron, two 
dishes full of boiled rice, two ditto with 
boiled fowls, two ditto of roasted fowls, 
two dishes of roasted geese, two dishes 
of fish, two dishes of sour milk, a great 
dish with sherbet, and four pitchers of 
wine; and for ali these no kuife, no 
fork, and no spoon. 

All these were piled upon one another 
with the greatest rapidity, so that I and 
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to the court, and could not see our oppo- 
site comrades, except through little em- 
brasures in these ramparts of cookery, 
I attempted to see through a little open- 
ing in my wall of dishes, what the 
Sardar did. The left hand resting upon 
a dagger, because the Persians never use 
the left hand in eating, he slowly put 
his right in the dishes full of fat rice, 
kneaded with three fingers a good por- 
tion together, and put this with much 
dexterity into his mouth, so that the 
beard and whiskers seldom shewed any 
traces of it. After he had repeated this 
several times, he tore a piece off from the 
gigantic pancake, wiped bis fingers in it, 
and swallowed this also happily down. 
He then put his finger according to his 
fancy in different dishes which pleased 
his taste, and performed every time the 
same manoeuvre; he at last took the 
sherbet, drank part of it, and looked 
pleased on his amazed guests. As 
scarcely any body had touched any thing 
of his dinner, for many things could not 
be pulled out of the middle, for fear of 
upsetting the whole pile, signal was made 
to bear off, and the servants as well as 
the gentlemen, standing out and envying 
us, took us to be very genteel, because it 
is the fashion in Persia at great dinners, 
that the less you eat, the more fashiona- 
ble you are. At the clearing off there 
arose some confusion, because the dish 
of ragout would absolutely not part 
from the dish of sour cream on which it 
had rested so conveniently ; the butter 
had formed a connection with the pan- 
cake, and the fish would not by any 
means part from the roasted fowls. 
Unmerciful hands at last effected a 
separation, and now those without fell 
over the remains. It is the custom in 
Persia, that what remains belongs to the 
servants, or whosoever happens to be in 
the way, and sometimes to the waiting 
populace. For this reason three times 
ag much is boiled and roasted ina fash- 
ionable house, as all together could eat, 
and the rest given to hungry amateurs. 

After our redoubts were all happily 
destroyed, we could take a mouthful of 


Miiiler suddenly sat behind a wall of fresh air, and the servants presented 


meat, which deprived us of the prospect 





+ The tobaceo-pipe, to smoke through water, 


water to wash the hands, but without 
towels; the Persians dry their hands in 
the air; we were obliged to dry them 
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on our pocket-handkerchiefs, Scarcely 
was this work finished, when, to our 
terror, another army of dishes was 
brought in; but this ime we escaped 
better, because they contained fruits and 
confectionary, and happily only one dish 
stood before every one, or else we should 
have seen nothing of the dancers who 
just entered, and placed themselves at 
the door, ‘The music was composed of 
a guitar, a kind of violin with three 
strings, and two drums, and also a singer, 
who with dreadful grimaces and real 
convulsions screamed with all-his might, 
but happily, according to their custom, 
often covered his face witha piece of 
paper, not to shew to the public his wide 
opened jaws. ‘Tbe music kept time 
indeed, but altogether sounded like the 
mewing of cats, 

Three pretty boys in long dresses, to 
which silk ribbands of different colours 
were fastened, were so inspired by this 
squeaking music, together with the 
screaming of the singer, that they at first 
danced, and at last performed summer- 
saults. They had in their hands little 


metal castanets, with which they beat 
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time to the movements of the dance. I 
believe that two of them represented 
women, as their movements were slower 
and more decent; but the one in the 
middle threw himself about as if he 
were mad, and turned himself alternately 
to the one and then to the other. ‘The 
drollest was, when the music suddenly 
became very loud, the singers began to 
scream without mercy, the three dancers 
tumbled along the whole saloon, per- 
fortoing their summersaults, and at last 
stood still on both sides in a graceful 
attitude, while the middle one, standing 
upon his head, presented a couple of 
naked feet, which had before been hid 
by the long pantaloons, One thing these 
dancers performed with great dexterity, 
they were able to throw themselves heels 
over head several times in the air, with- 
out touching the ground with their hand 
or their head. 

With full ears and empty stomachs, 
we at last broke up; the Ambassador 
took leave of his liberal host, and we 
returned home in the same parade to— 
get our dinner. 








From the New Monthly Magazine, April, 1218, r 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN ENGLAND. 


FROM THE MS. NOTES OF THEIR IMPERIAL HIGHNESSES THE ARCHDUKES JOHN AND LEWIS 


OF AUSTRIA. 

N the 13th, we again spent the whole 

day in visiting manufactories, of 
which the following seemed to us the 
most remarkable. A carpet manufacto- 
ry employs 24 looms, and 120 persons, 
A single steam-engine puts in motion all 
the machinery: Ist, for spinning the 
wool for this carpet manufactory ; 2d, 
for an establishment for polishing glass ; 
3d, for a manufactory of metal wire ; 
and 4th, fora manufactory of plated sil- 
ver, We heard that large quantities of 
Bohemian glass are polished in England, 
and then sold for English, We saw 
also a large establishment for sharpening 
énd polishing cutlery : the buildings be- 
longing to it contain one hundred rooms. 
One great establishment is entirely ap- 
propriated to the grinding of glasses for 
Optical instruments. In another, screws, 
nails, and files, are manufactured. Ina 
great manulactory in Roscoe Square fine 





CONTINUED, 

steel articles of all kinds, grates, stoves, 
with the apparatus belonging to them, &e. 
are made. In the manulactory of plated 
ware of Messrs. Smith, Tate, Nicholson, 
and Holt, a part of the process was shewn 
us: the plated articles made here are very 
elegant. 

Besides the numerous large manufac- 
tories, there are in Sheffield various es- 
tablishments where knives, razors, pea- 
knives, optical and surgical instruments, 
&e. are made. ‘The saws are ex- 
cellent, and so also are the razors. The 
workmen are very well paid and fed ; 
they have five meais a day. 

Sheffield is, on account of its iron 
wares, one of the most important com- 
mercial towns in England. We were 
here shown patterns of various fine ar- 
ticles, arranged on pattern cards, which 
the agents take to the fairs on the Con- 
tinent. 
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On the 14th we left Sheffield to pro- 
ceed to Manchester. Ina valley, near a 
little place called Chapel in le Frith, 
there is a spring, which has a kind of 
ebb and flow; it is called Barmoor 
Clough, and its water depends on the 
larger or smaller quantity of rain that 
falls at different seasons. In very dry 
weather the spring ceases to flow for 
two or three days, or even a week to- 
gether. Sometimes it flows only once 
in tweive hours, sometimes again every 
hour, or from time to time, and with 
such violenee that it would turn a mill, 
We arrived at Manchester in the night, 
and on the 15th began our usual visits 
to the manufactories. The secrecy 
which is here observed in several things, 
prevented us from seeing and examining 
many highly interesting objects in a satis- 
factory manner; those manufacturers, 
who were Quakers, received us however 
with cordiality and frankness, and shew- 
ed us every thing in detail. In the ma- 
nufactory of Messrs. Lomas and Read, 
also, every thing was explained to us in 
the most obliging manner, 

Of the various manufactories in this 
place, there is none that manufactures the 
entire articles which it furnishes : every 
one, on the contrary, is exclusively em- 
ployed on its own peculiar branch.—T he 
spinneries furnish the yarn ; the weavers, 
who live partly in the town, and partly 
in the neighbouring country, weave it ; 
and from their workrooms the stuffs they 
make, if cotton velvet, go to another 
manufacturer, whose sole employment 
is to cut them ; if calicoes, they go to 
the printer, then to calenderers, &c. 
This division of labour, by which every 
manufacturer is employed during his 
whole life in one branch of the manufac- 
ture, which he exercises exclusively, is 
the cause of the high degree of perfection 
which the manufactures here attain. The 
great demand for Manchester goods in 
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it can supply all parts of the building 
with cold water. The steam-engine 
performs a second office, by conveying 


' the steam for the warming and boiling of 


the dyeing coppers into a system of pipes, 
which goes through the whole manufac- 
tory. The white calicoes are drawn 
before they are printed over a hot iron 
plate, which burns away all the project- 
ing threads of the stuff. 

The manufactory of Mr. Ashton is for 
cotton velvet. Here they only dye and 
dress the stuff that is ready woven. On 
our return we visited a workman whose 
sole employment consists in cutting the 
cotton velvet. The stuff is stretched on 
a large loom by means of two cylinders ; 
it is brushed, and then shorn or cut with 
a little knife fixed to an iron handle — 
The blade of the knife is double-edged, 
and it is inclosed in an iron sheath, so 
that only the point projects, and all tear- 
ing of the stuff by the instrument 1s thus 
prevented. The workman takes hold of 
it, and passes it over the velvet to the 
right and left,so that all the projecting 
inequalities are cut. The dexterity and 
rapidity with which this operation is per- 
formed are truly admirable-—The pecu- 
liarity of it has hitherto prevented the 
invention of a machine which can super- 
sede the hand of the workman. 

We were invited to visit the manufac- 
tory of Mr. Lee, one of the most exten- 
sive in Manchester : and the evening was 
chosen for the purpose, that we might 
at the same time see the building lighted 
with gas. On entering the court-yard, 
we saw the first gas lamp which com- 
pletely lights it. The buildiags make a 
very handsome appearance : one of them 
is seven stories high, and has forty-six 
windows in a row ; an adjoining build- 
ing is a story lower, but of the same 
length. This brilliant illumination, and 
the noise of the machines, which resem- 
bles that of a considerable water-fall, 


particular greatly facilitates this mode of produces as you enter the court-yard, @ 


manufacturing. 

The first manufactory of printed cali- 
eoes which we visited was that of Messrs, 
Read and Lomas. Here are two reser- 


new and extraordinary impression. 

Mr. Lee, though indisposed, was sO 
polite as to come from the country to 
town, on purpose to receive us. He is 


voirs that receive the water, and filter it a very accomplished man, speaks French 


through sand, after which it is raised by a 
gteam-engine into a third iron reservoir, 


admirably, and has made several jour- 
nies on the continent. You immediately 


which is raised upon pillars so high that recognise in him a man who has seen the 
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world, and would take him for a Swiss 
of the first distinction, if his way of think- 
ing did not show the British merchant. 
The apartmentin which we were received 
was lighted by a chandelier supplied with 
gas, conveyed through several pipes, from 
the ends of which it issues, generally by 
three apertures ; the flame from the mid- 
dle one burns perpendicularly, and from 
the two lateral ones in an oblique direc- 
tion. ‘These lights, which are not at all 
offensive to the eye by their brilliancy, 
seemed to us rather unsteady. 

Mr. Lee then shewed us a plan of the 
building which contains the great spin- 
ning manufactory. This building is par- 
ticularly remarkable for the circumstance 
that no wood whatever is employed in 
its construction. The four walls consist, 
as usual, of brick-work : the beams are 
of iron, and are supported by -pillars of 
the same metal, five inches in diameter ; 
some of these pillars are hollow, and 
serve as conductors for the steam which 
warms the work-rooms. ‘These iron 
beams again support the arches of brick- 
work, which are built between every two 
of them. ‘The construction of the roof is 
similar, The rafters, and every thing 
that is usually made of wood, 1s here of 
iron ; even the slates of the roof are fas- 
tened with iron, so that there ts not the 
smallest danger from fire. ~ Those who 
attended us gave us reason to hope that 
we should see the whole process of the 
work ; we therefore went into the work- 
rooms. 

The wheel-works of the spinning ma- 
nufactory are put in motion by six steam 
engines of 100 horse power; two others 
have together the power of one hundred 
horses ; the other three are of rather in- 
ferior power. The first of these ma- 
chines was made by Messrs. Boulton and 
Watt, of Birmingham. It is so admira- 
bly made, that when you are close to it 
you hear scarcely any noise; the great 
lever and the beam are of iron, In the 
two others, which have together the 
power of 100 horses, both the beams are 
moved by the same piston; but the steam, 
which sets the pump in motion, is fur- 
nished from two boilers, and complicated 
as the machine appears to be, its mo- 
tions are all performed with wonderful 
regularity. 

2W Arnenevm. Vol. 3. 
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The machines for preparing and clean-~ 
ing the cotton occupied the upper story 5 


they appeared to us to be not very differ-. 


ent from those used in Austria. This 
work-room is very spacious, and the 
brightness of the gas light was little infe- 
rior to the light of day. A main pipe 
conducts the gas the whole length of the 
room, and supplies numerous side 
branches, that pour out the brilliant light 
wherever it is required. The machines 
for the preparation of the yarn differ from 
ours only in their greater perfection. 
Their motion is so uniform that you hear 
only a single stroke. 
spinning machines called mule jennies 
differ from ours chiefly in the number of 
spindles. The carriage (chariot) car- 
ries three hundred of them ; to render 


its motion more uniform, its length is di-. 


vided into two sections, separated by a 
great roller. These machines, by the 
superiority of their construction, make 
thread (or yarn) as fine as No. 150; 
whereas ours cannot spin finer than No, 
80. The length of the chariot, which 


with us would be thought disproportion-. 


ably great saves much manual labour. 
Four persons are sufficient for three hun- 
dred spindles, 

All the woodwork of these machines 
is of mahogany, and admirably wrought, 
especially the wheel-work. The steam, 
which circulates in the pillars and metal 
pipes, produces the uniform temperature 
so important to this manufactory : the 
lighting with gas has the double advan- 
tage of preventing accidents from fire, 
and not causing any dirt from smoke, or 
spots of oil and greese, 

Our attendants were rather hurried, 
and some uneasiness which we fancied 
we perceived in them, made it impossi- 
ble for us, without appearing importu- 
nate, to ask all the questions which we’ 
would willingly have put, or to stop at 
several other machines, The coimpting- 
houses are also lighted with gas; and, 
as we wished to see how it was prepared, 
we were conducted into the laboratory : 
ten stoves stand in it, in a semicircle ; 
each of them contains a retort of thick 
iron, in the form of a chest, about five 
feet long, a foot and a half broad, and a 
foot high; from these proceed pipes 
which all unite in one large common 
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pipe, through which the gas is conveyed 
into the reservoirs, of which there are ten 
or twelve. No coal is used for the pre- 
paration of gas, except Cannel coal trom 
the mines of Wigan. The reservoirs are 
large gasometers, the wooden balls of 
which are mostly borne by counter- 
weights, which produce a pressure that 
may be changed at pleasure. The esta- 
blishmeat uses one hundred tons, or 2000 
cwt. of coals per week. 

According to the calculations of Mr. 
Murdoch, (who has the superintendence 
of the apparatus) the establishment con- 
tains 630 lights of three apertures, and 
271 lights in glasses, like those of the 
Argand lamps; each of the former is 
equal to fourcandles,+ each of the latter to 


+ There is some error here: either the sum total 
should be 3200 or perhaps the 630 lights should be es- 
timated at three candles instead of four, which would 


reduce the amount to 2500 round numbers.---- Editor, 


voL. 3.} 


two candles and a half ; consequently, 
the light of the whole is equal to that of 
2500 candles, The production of this 
light requires 1250 cubic feet of gas per 
hour; which, reckoning upon an aver- 
age two hours light daily, makes 2500 
cubic feet per diem. This is obtained 
from 700 measures of coals, each weigh- 
ing 150 lb. The ton of Cannel coal 
from Wigan costs 22s. 6d. For 313 
working days in a year, 110 tons of coals 
are required, which cost 125. ; for the 
heating of the retorts 40 tons, which at 
ten shillings a ton, makes 201. The 
whole charges of lighting in this manner 
amount to 600I. perannum. To obtain 
the same quantity of light from candles 
would cost 2000]. reckoning the candles 
at only a shilling a pound ; if light were 
required for three hours, it would 
cost with gas only 6501. and with candles 
30001. 














From the Monthly Magazine, March, 1818. 


L’APE 


Dov’ ape susurrando 
Nei mattutini albori : : 
Vola suggendo I rugiadesi umori. 


Guarint. 
When the bee at early dawn 
Murmuring sips the dews of morn. 


DANTE. 
FFNHERE are certain periods in the 
history of every country that has 
arrived at a high degree of civilization, 
at which literature and the arts have 
flourished with peculiar vigour, which 
genius has adorned with her brightest 
splendours, and rendered illustrious to 
all succeeding ages. Such to Italy 
were the fourteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. In the first of these distinguished 
zeras, Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, 
rise like three mighty columns, the 
earliest and noblest monuments of re- 

viving taste and learning. 

Dante was born at Florence, in the 
year 1265, of the noble family of the 
Alighieri. Unfortunate in love, and un- 
successful ia ambition, his whole life 
was beclouded by adversity and disap- 
pointment. Beatrice Portimari, the ob- 
ject of his earliest attachment, was torn 
from him by death at the age of twenty- 
five, and the acrimonious temper of 
Gemma Donati, whom he afterwards 


ITALIANA. 


No. IV. 


married, only served to embitter his 
regret for her loss. Engaged by his 
family connexions in the political con- 
tests which agitated his country, he was 
expelled from it by the victorious party 
in 1302, and passed the remainder of his 
life in melancholy exile, at the courts of 
the petty princes of Italy, sharing the 
usual fate of superior genius in the dis- 
like, or disregard, of those who were in- 
capable of appreciating him. He died at 
Ravenna, in 1321, at the court of Guido 
di Polenta, the sovereign of that city. 
This brief outline of his history wil! 
account for, and excuse the gloomy and 
sarcastic spirit apparent in his poetry, 
which, though softened occasionally, 
by a tender and affecting melancholy, 
never brightens into the radiance of 
cheerfulness and joy. The scenes of 
the invisible world, divided, according to 
the Catholic faith, into the three regions 
of hell, purgatory, and paradise, are the 
subject of his great work, the Divina 
Commedia; and the theme was congenia! 
to his Muse. In the awful exhibition of 
Divine vengeance, all the power of his 
genius is displayed ; but, with Milton, 
he has failed in the attempt to give in- 
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terest to the scenes of penitence, and of who bad lived in the world, at once 


celestial bliss: and the Purgatorio, and 
Paradiso, like the Paradise Regained, 
though containing passages of great 
beauty, cannot be read with interest or 
pleasure. The general plan of this ex- 
traordinary production is as follows :— 
The poet supposes, that, at the close 

of the century, in Easter-week, of the 
year 1300, he was lost ina desert near 
Jerusalem, infested by beasts of strange 
and ferocious aspect. As he is flying from 
one of these, he is met by the shade of 
Virgil, who ivforms him, that the only 
passage out of the wilderness, lies 
through the shades below, whither he 
has a divine commission to conduct him; 
thus, allegorically intimating, that the 
contemplation of the invisible world is 
the only means of escape from the fury 
ofthe passions. Encouraged by the as- 
surance of celestial protection, Dante 
proceeds with his friendly guide on the 
awful expedition, and arrives at the 
portal of hell, over which he reads, in 
dark characters, this appalling inscrip- 
tion ; 
** Through me the entrance lies to realms of woe! 

Through me the entrance lies to endless pain! 
Throughme the entrance lies to gulphs below, 

Where, lost to hope and heaven, the guilty weep in 

vain [tT 

Almighty justice, wisdom, power, and love, 

Ere Time began, my firm foundations laid ; 
Nor shall they fail when Time shall cease to move, 


And all but things eternal pass away and fade. 
O ye whoenter here no longer hope retain !” 


Confiding, however, in their divine war- 
rant, thetwo poets pass the tremendous 
harrier, and enter the infernal shade. 
* But here, says Dante, such a dismal 
sound of sighs and groans, and loud la- 
mentations, met my ear, that the tears 
started into my eyes. Strange voices, 
horrid dialects, exclamations of grief, and 
bursts of rage, dull moans and_ piercing 
shricks, with wringing of hands, mingled 
in dire confusion, circulated in dismal 
murmurs through the starless air, like sand 
whirled by the wind.” These mournful 
sounds arose from an ignoble multitude, 





+ The words are thus repeated in the original— 


Per me si va nella citta dolente 
Per me si va nell ’eterno dolore 
Per me si ya tra la perduta gente ; &e. 
Inferno, canto 3, v. Let seq. 


without guilt and without virtue. Their 
punishment was of the same negative 
kind as their life had been, and they suf- 
fered no other torments than those in- 
flicted by conscience, ‘“* Heaven, (says 
Virgil,) hath rejected them, lest its 
beauty should be tarnished by them ; and 
hell is forbidden to receive them, lest the 
guilty should derive some glory from 
them. Disdained alike by justice and 
by mercy, the earth retains no memorial 
ofthem. Let us not waste our attention 

. ” 
upon them, but behold, and pass on. 

Having traversed this  inglorious 
crowd, the poets reach the mournful 
shores of Acheron ; where, pursued by 
divine justice, the guilty assemble from 
all nations of the earth, in rapid succes- 
sion, like the falling leaves of autumn, 
Charon, as in the fables of antiquity, is 
employed in transporting them to the op- 
posite side; and Dante and his conduc- 
tor are by him conveyed to the precincts 
of the infernal abyss, which is represented 
as a sort of vast funnel, divided into 
seven concentric circles, or regions, 
placed one beiow the other; the inflic- 
tions increasing in severity as they de- 
scend, 

They first arrive at the abodes of the 
sages and philosophers of the heathen 
world, whom the Roman church con- 
demns to eternal punishment, because 
they died without baptism, ‘Their tears 
and lamentations were not occasioned 
by any positive suffering, but by their 
everlasting regret of the blessedness they 
had lost. *'lheir situation, (says M. 
Sismondi,) resembles the pale elysium of 
the poets: it is a faint image of life, in 
which regret supplies the place of hope.” 

After the heroes of antiquity, the next 
they meet with in their descent, are 
those whom love has rendered ciminal. 
“This region is deprived of all light ; it 
roars like the troubled sea, vexed by 
contending winds. An infernal burri- 
cane incessantly whirls round the spirits, 
as flights of small birds are driven be- 


fore the tempes.” Among the number 


of these unfortunates, Dante finds Fran- 
cesca, the daughter of his patron Guido 
di Polenta, who, married to Lancelot 
Malatesti, was detected in criminal in- 
tercourse with her brother-in-law, and 
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killed by her husband. “The reputation 
of this episode, (remarks the elegant 
writer before quoted,) has passed into 
évery language, but no translaton can 
convey the charm and perfect harmony 
of the original.” ‘To those who wish to 
know more of this affecting story, we 
recommend the perusal of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s ‘ Tale of Rimini,’ of which it is 
the subject. 

In the third circle, they witness the 
chastisement of the gluttonous and in- 
temperate; who, stretched on putrid 
Mire, are eternally exposed to a freezing 
shower. One of Dante's fellow-coun- 
trymen, who is among them, is permitted 
for a few moments to rise and converse 
with him on the state of Florence. But 
the interval of grace soon expires, and 
he falls again into his former state of 
gelid rigidity. ‘The epiphonema which 
the poet pronounces over him is, in the 
original, truly striking, 


% Then said my guide,—He falls, to rise no more, 
Till the archangel’s trumpet loud shall sound ; 

When each shall wear his mortal dress once more, 
To hear what in his ears for ever shall resound.”* 


In the fourth circle are placed the ava- 
ricious and the prodigal, who are 
punished together, and mutually re- 
proach and torment each other. ‘T'o 
these succeed the choleric, immersed in 
a horrible quagmire ; in which miserable 
situation, Dante finds Fillippo Argenti, 
another Florentine,—for the poet has not 
neglected the opportunity for satire, 
which his expedition affords him. Pro- 
ceeding onwards, they arrive at the in- 
fernal metropolis, surrounded by the 
black marshes of the Styx, and guarded 
by demons and furies. ‘These grim mon- 
sters refuse them admittance, and Virgil 
is obliged to invoke celestial aid. The 
approach of the angel whois sent to en- 
force the divine mandate is thus de- 
scribed : 


* Sudden there rushed across the turbid wave, 
An awful sound, which made the dark shores quake, 
As when some storm in summer’s heats doth rave, 
And through theeehoing woods its furious course 
doth take.” 





* EB’! duea disse a me: Pui non si desta Di qua dal 
suon dell ’angelice tromba; &e.—IJnferno, canto 6. 
v. 94 et seq. 
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“ The shepherds fly, the beasts are struck with fear, 
The branches crash, the leaves are scattered round: 
Th’ impetuous biast holds on its proud career, 
, And, wrapt in dusty clouds, sweeps o’er the smok- 
ing ground.”+ 


The gloomy portals fly open at the re- 
sistless touch of the seraph’s wand ; who, 
after a severe and haughty rebuke to his 
fallen brethren, again takes wing, with 
out deiguing to notice Dante or his com- 
panion: like one, says the poet, whose 
thoughts are intent on other subjects. 
They now enter the dread enclosure, 

and find themselves in a horrible ceme- 
tery of fiery sepulchres,—the mansions 
appointed for the sowers of heresy and 
discord. “ They glowed, (says the nar- 
rator,) like iron just taken from the fur- 
nace; they were partly open: dismal 
cries. proceeded from them; and, as I 
passed near one of them, I was thus ac- 
costed : “O Tuscan, who art permitted 
living to traverse this city of fire, stay 
thy steps a moment; thy graceful accents 
declare thee to be a ‘native of that noble 
country, to which I have perhaps occa- 
sioned too many troubles.” The man 
who thus speaks, says the eloquent his- 
torian of the Italian Republics, the man 
who thus speaks from amidst the flames, 


is Farinata degli Uberti, the leader of 


the Gibeline partyin Florence, the con- 

queror of the Guelphs at the battle of the 
Arbia, and the saviour of his country, 
which the Gibelines would have sacri- 
fied to their own security. Farinata is 
one of those great characters, to which 
we can find a parallel only in antiquity, 
or in the middle ages. Master of events 
and of men, he appears superior even to 
destiny, and the torments of hell are 
unable to disturb his haughty indif- 
ference. He is admirably painted i in the 
discourse which Dante has attributed to 
him; his whole interest is still concen- 
traved i in his country, and in bis party ; 
and the exile of the Gibelines gives him 
more pain than the fiery bed on which 
he is stretched. 





+ E gia venia su per le torbid ‘onde 
Un fracasso d'un suon pien di spavento ; &e. 
Inferno, canto 9, vs 64. 


To be continued. 
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From the Literary Gazette, May 1318. 
Of the emperour Augustus and the olde Men. 


As the noble emperour Augustus on a 
time cam in to a bayne, he bebelde an old 
Man that hadde done good seruice in the 
Warres, frotte himselfeagaynste a marble 
pyller, for lacke of one to helpe to wasshe 
him th emperour moued with pite gaue 
a1 annuite to fynde hym a seruaunt to 
wayte vpon hym. When this was knowen 
a great sorte of olde men drewe them to- 
gether, and stode where as the emperour 
shulde passe forth by, euerye oneof them 
rubbynge his owne backe with a marble 
stone—T'he emperour demaunded why 
they dydso? Bycause noble emperour, 
sayd they, we be not able to kepe ser- 
uauntes to do it. Why quod the empe- 
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rour, one of you may clawe and frote an 
others backe weil inough.—** Tules ang 
Quicke Answeres.” 
Of hym that soughte his Wife agaynst the 
Streme. 

A man the whose wyfe, as she came 
ouer a bridg fell in to the ryuer and was 
drowned; wherfore he wente and sought 
for her vpward agaynst the streme, wherat 
his neighboures, that wente with hym mar- 
uayled, and sayde hedyd nought, he 
shulde go seke her downewarde with the 
streme—Naye, quod he, I am sure J shall 
neuer fynde herthat waye: For she was 
so waywarde and so contrary to euery 
thynge, while she lyuedde, that I knowe 
very well now she is deed, she wyll go 
agaynste the streme. 
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From the Monthly Magazine, May 1818, 


CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS. 
No. V. 
AN ESTIMATE of the LITERARY CHARAC- 
TER Of MR. WILLIAM GODWIN. 


HE literary character, in general, 

has suffered much injustice from 
the commmonalty of mankind, in conse- 
quence of the eccentricities of pedants 
and pretenders. It is doubtless true, 
that every sedentary profession engen- 
ders a species of flatus in the mind, 
and that the artist and the author, like 
Bottom the weaver, are apt to he affect- 
ed by conceits and vanities. We heard 
a gentleman once observe, with much 
naiveté, that a certain celebrated German 
Doctor was troubled with a windy 
weakness of the stomach, which inflated 
his head with philosophical ideas; and 
we believe the notion to be physically 
well-founded, and, in the case particu- 
larly alluded to, probably true. 

It is this physical effect- of sedentary 
habits that has brought so much ridicule 
on the literary character, and rendered 
many persons of grave and sound minds 
distrustful of the prudence and judgment 
of the man of letters. For surely in the 
business of literature itself, there is no in- 
herent cause of absurdity; nor are the 
Speculations of the philosopher, with 


respect to the nature of truth or the is- 
sues of things, more intrinsically unwise 
than those of the merchant with respect 
to commodities, or of the statesman with 
respect to events. In point of fact, the 
argument even in practical matters is in 
favour of the literary character, for the 
very greatest men of business that the 
world has yet produced have been dis- 
tinguished for their predilection to litera - 
ture. Asa statesman, Demosthenes is 
no less celebrated than as an orator ;— 
Cicero is scarcely more famous as a bar- 
rister than as an author ;—Milton in his 
own day was more renowned as a prac- 
tical politician and secretary of state, than 
as a poet ;—Shakespeare was quite as 
«ood a theatrical manager as any of his 
successors ;—Sheridan was certainly as 
able a debater in the House of Commons 
notwithstading his comedies, as the 
gravest man of business there ;—Loren- 
zo de’ Medici was as clever a money- 
dealer as Mr. Roschild, and as success- 
ful in the negotiation of foreign loans too, 
although addicted to “ the profane and 
unprotitable art of poem-making ;’-—the 
late Sir William Forbes was quite as 
good a banker as any in Lombard-street, 
even while he was writing the life of 
Beattie ;--the great Lord Chatham stood 
as high with the public, and the mer- 
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chants of London, as a minister, and yet 
he did not scruple to amuse his leisure 


with verses, and even addressed some of. 


his best to Garrick the player ;—Lord 
Chesterfield was as gay a courtier, and 
as polished a man of the werld as any 
member of the Regent's court, and yet 
he has bequeathed no less than three 
large quartos of classical literature to 
posterity ;—Julius Cesar cannot be 
thought inferior to the Duke of Welling- 
ton as a soidier, merely because he has 
written a more intelligible account of his 
campaigns ;—old Frederick of Prussia 
was as well versed in king-craft as any 
prince of his own or any other time, not- 
withstanding his musical and literary 
compositions ;—nor will it ever be ob- 
jected to the regal talents of Katherine 
IT. of Russia, or Elizabeth of England, 
that the former wrote plays, and the lat- 
ter was a ballad-monger ;—Dr. Frank- 
lin was aot thought the less sensible for 
his essays, nor has Mr. Vansittart made 
a worse chancellor of the exchequer for 
being a party in a religious controversy ; 
—and it is well known that Solomon, 
the wisest man, was author of the Can- 
ticles. ‘T'o multiply instances is unne- 
cessary, for we have convinced our read- 
ers sufficiently, that it is absurd or invid- 
ious to allege that, merely because a 
man has literary predilections, he is 
therefore unqualified for business. 

But, having gained so much, for we 
assume that we have done so, we shall 
not attempt to maintain that the man, 
whe is nothing but a scholar, is not a 
weak, vain, and ridiculous creature ; on 
the contrary, we do think that he is lia- 
ble, by his vocations, to degenerate into 
a thing of that description. Still, how- 
ever, it will sometimes happen that the 
disease, peculiar to his profession may 
not only flatter his own self complacen- 
cy, out even excite an interest and feel- 
ing of respect towards him, not far be- 
neath the reverence inspired by dignity 
and virtue. 

Mr. Godwin is of thisclass. Devoted 
entirely to letters, he has caught the pro- 
fessional] malady, and fallen into the mis- 
take of imagining, that his notions are 
truths : principles they undoubtedly 
are in what respects himself; but it is 
very questionable if many of those premi- 
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ses, from which he reasons, are such with 
respect to the nature of man. Never- 
theless as they regulate his own conduct, 
and as he adheres to them with a fear- 
less and religious constancy, nor ever, 
as Mr. Southey has done, made the 
changes of his opinions conducive to his 
temporal advantage, it is impossible for 
any candid heart to regard the grossest 
errors of such a man but with compas- 
sion ; for they are evidently errors of 
judgment. We can conceive it quite 
possible that a worshipper of Moloch 
might witness the sacrifice of his children 
at the griin altars of that fierce and terri- 
ble demon with sentiments as pious and 
reverential as the martyrs of Christianity 
endured their sufferings ; we can per- 
suade ourselves that the pilgrim, at Del- 
phi, listened to the responses of the oracle 
with feelings as sublimely faiihiul as the 
converted heathen to the eloquence of St. 
Paul; we can even believe that there 
have been inquisitors who delivered the 
horribie condemnations of their hideous 
tribunals with the sense of duty, and the 
glow of holy enthusiasm ; nay more, we 
are convinced that there are writers of 
the present age, and in England too, who 
think they promote their own moral dig- 
nity, and the honor of the country, by 
calumpiating the motives and actions of 
those who happen to differ from their 
political dogmas ; and we would even 
go so far as to say, that the respective 
enmities of the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviewers are credulously, by the gen- 
tlemen themselves, attributed to the no- 
blest and best intentions. While, there- 
fore, we see nothing in the Political Jus- 
tice of Mr. Godwin but what is buiit up- 
on the clouds of a troubled imagination, 
the vapours arising from the effect of re- 
cluse and sedentary habits, yet such is 
the disinterested character of the doc- 
trines, such the fine spirit of benevolence 
with which they are conceived, and such 
the undaunted courage with which the 
inductions are carried out, that we can- 
not refrain from admiring the intrepidity 
of the author, at the same moment that 
we are alike disposed to laugh at, and 
to loath, his absurdities, 

The Political Justice is formed alto- 
gether upon an opinion, that the animal 
man may berendered a pure intelligence ; 
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and proceeds to shew, that all the various 
modifications of constitution, forms, pas- 
sions, and propensities, which separate 
the milions of mankind into as many 
dissimilar individuals, may be so amal- 
gamated by the influence of the intellect, 
that individuality will be erased from 
the species, and that one general being, 
partaking of all that has been considered 
as highest, excellent, and purest, in the 
Great of mankind, will be developed 
from the perfectible organization of man. 
If we could admit the principles of Mr. 
Godwin to be just and true, we should 
be obliged also to admit his inferences. 
But he has mistaken, like many of the 
French writers, who entertained the same 
notions, the improveability of the human 
knowiedge for the perfectability of the 
buman creature ; and he has been misled, 
by his unacquaintance with the world, 
to fancy that the passions and appetites, 
the very excitements to self-preservation, 
are of less effect on the conduct of man- 
kind than the exercise of the judgment, 
which, with most men, is of no effect at 
all. The Political Justice, however, 
possesses great merit as a treatise ; in- 
deed, after Butler’s Analogy, and Dr. 
Chalmers on the Evidences of Christian- 
ity, we think it the ablest piece of rea- 
soning in the English language. But 
the merits of the logic cannot redeem 
the faults of the philosophy, and it is 
still one of the wost insane and thriftless 
books in existence, not even excepting 
the disquisitions of the monks concern- 
ing the mysteries of the church, 

Caleh HH illiams is the most celebrated 
of all Mr. Godwin’s productions ; to an- 
alyse it, would convey no idea of the 
vehemence of the manner in which it is 
written ; in this respect it stands alone, 
The productions of Brown, the Ameri- 
can novelist, may equal it in strength of 


expression ; and the Fatal Revenge, of 


Murphy, probably surpasses it in the va- 
riety and force of painting ; but they are 
far short of it in impetuosity and vio- 
lence. The descriptions in Caleb Wil- 
ams are drawn with rage ; the pencil— 
a dagger, the colouring—blood, and the 
shadows—crimes. ‘The interest which 
such a work was calculated to excite 
could not be lasting, nor was the work 
itself adapted to the spirit oftany epoch 
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but that in which it appeared. It came 
out at a time when the tidings of the 
day were more extraordinary than the 
most romantic fictions, and it suited that 
morbid state of the public taste which 
the continued action of such stimulants 
necessarily produced, Like the Politi- 
cal Justice, it is not conceived according 
to correct views of human nature, for it 
is formed on exceptions to the generality. 
The characters belong to that anomalous 
and impassioned race, disposed to crimes 
by their constitutional temperament, 
rather than to those great classes who 
have so much in common with the rest 
of their kind, that their adventures remain 
always interesting, and excite continual 
sympathy. 

St. Leon is another work equally in- 
dicative of the morbid state of Mr. God- 
win’s conceptions. It abounds in the 
most effective descriptions, but the inci- 
dents are far from the probabilities of 
life ; and, therefore, however curious it 
may be as an effort of fancy, it wants 
that which alone can render any preduc- 
tion of art permanently interesting, Truth 
—Truth in the descriptive sense of nat- 
ural or probable. 

We have not read the New Man of 
Feeling with that attention which would 
justify us either to praise or condemn ; 
nor have we been able to persevere 
through the tedious pages of Mandeville, 
—tedious to us at least,—for they relate 
to that exaggerated state of feeling that 
can only exist among maniacs or crimi- 
nals ; and we do not like to contemplate 
man, eitherin a state of mental rejection 
or of moral degradation. 

Mr. Godwin has also written a trag- 
edy, which was performed at Drury-lane; 
but his powers lie in describing, not in 
expressing feelings; and of course his 
dramatic attempt could obtain no ap- 
plause, 

His Life of Chaucer is perhaps, bis 
best work ; it is creditable to his re- 
search, and the descriptions, partaking 
of historical truth, are touched with more 
agreeable colonring than those of his 
novels, The narrative ts also written 
in a pleasing desultory manner, making 
the reader acquainted with many things 
that he could never expect in a Life of 
Chaucer. 
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The Enquirer is a volume of essays, 
and exhibits some of the peculiarities of 
Mr. Godwin’s genius. It has much of 
the paradoxical spirit of the Political 
Justice, but in a less grave and authorita- 
tive form ; like ail the works of this au- 
thor, however, itis founded on special 
notions and particular views of human 
nature. 

We like the Life of Mary Woolston- 
craft better than any other of Mr. God- 
win’s productions. It isa simple un- 
ambitious memoir, and inculeates no 
singularities, although such might have 
been expected from the incidents of the 
lady’s conduct, especially coming from 
an author so remarkable for the excep- 
tions he has taken to the existing institu- 
tions of society. 

With respect to the general merits of 
Mr. Godwin, he is certainly a man of 
very considerable natural parts, and has 


William Godwin.—Time’s Telescope for August. 
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For ourselves, we do not think him a 
man of very bigh genius, and we consid- 
er him rather as distinguished for singu- 
larity than wisdom. But, however dis- 
posed we may be to regard his philoso- 
phy as unsound in its principles, and im- 
practicable in its conclusions, still we 
must concede to him the merit of con- 
sistency ; and admit, that he is one of the 
few remaining examples of the difference 
between the literary character and the 
man of business. His manner bears no 
resemblance to the ponderous decorum 
of Dr. Johnson, nor the easy elegance of 
Addison ; but his works afford excellent 
specimens of that self-excited enthusiasm 
which characterised the spirit ot the times 
in which Caleb Williams made its ap- 
pearance, and in which to feel nobly, it 
was thought requisite to speak and act 
with unusual emphasis and solemnity. 
There is one great and cardinal ob- 


cultivated his mind with industry and jection made to the style of Mr. Godwin, 


care, He has a most acute perception 
of abstract truth, and would be an excel- 
Jent logician if he could discriminate bet- 
ter between the probable and the possi- 
ble. His faults in style, in the choice 
of subject, and in the manner of treating 
what he undertakes, are, we conceive, 
owing to his apart and self-commun- 
ing way ofliving. Had he mixed more 
with the world, held intercourse with a 
greater variety of characters and classes, 
with persons less liable to exercise their 
reason, and more actuated by their sym- 
pathies and antipathies, than the circle to 
which he has probably confined himself ; 

——we say probably, because we reall y 
know nothing whatever of his society, 
but only judge of him by his writings : 
had he done this, his works would have 
been of a more agreeable kind, and his 
own fame more durable. But they 
would have attracted less attention at 
first, and would not have been thought 
so original as they are by many readers, 


. 


independent, altogether, of its revolution- 
ary energy and inflation; and that is, 
his licentious use of words. He seems 
often governed in this by some influence 
of association, and uses terms with refer- 
ence to some recondite meaning known, 
or felt only by himself: his vocabulary 
is English enough, but his sentences are 
very unlike the manner in which Eng- 
lishmen express themselves. How ab- 
surd would be the appearance of a_per- 
son energising in company according to 
the manner of Mr. Godwin! W ith all 
his faults, however, this author isa man 
of respectable powers ; and, widely as 
we differ from him in his first notions of 
political justice, and little as we are dis- 
posed to agree with him even in the 
principles which he has lately adopted, 
we applaud the consistency of his per- 
sonal conduct under the change, and res- 
pect bim for not turning the alterations 
of his political sentiments to the same ac- 
count as the poet-laureate Southey. 








———— 





TIME’S TELESCOPE, ror AUGUST. 


From the London Time’s Telescope, August 1818, 


EXTILIS was the antient Roman 
‘7 name of this month, being the sixth 
from March. ‘The Emperor Augustus 
changed this name, and gave it his own, 
because in this month Cesar Augustus 


took possession of his first consulship, 
celebrated three triumphs, reduced Egypt 
under the power of the Roman peopie, 
and put an end to all civil wars. ‘ The 
Saxons called August arn-monat (more 


‘ 
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rightly burn-monat), intending thereby 
the then filling of their barnes with 
corne.’ 

LAMMAS DAY, AUGUST 1. 


This day, in the Romish church, is 
generally called St. Peter in Fetiers, in 
commemoration of this apostle’s impris- 
onment. Some imagine that it was 
named Lammas Day, from St. Peter’s 
being patron of the lambs, as our 
Saviour gave him this particular charge, 
Feed my Lambs. It is most probably 
derived from an old Saxon term, signi- 
fying Louf-Mass ; as it was customary 
for the Saxons to offer an oblation of 
loaves, made of new wheat, on this day, 
as the first-fruits of their new corn. 


TRANSFIGURATION, AUGUST 6. 
Though this day was observed in re- 
membrance of our Lord’s Transfiguration 
on the Mount, by the primitive Chris- 
tians, yetit is but of recent date in the 
church of Rome, as it was not instituted 
by Pope Calixtus until the year 1455. 


NAME OF JESUS, AUGUST 7. 

Before the Reformation, this day was 
dedicated to Afra,a woman who had 
been converted to Christianity by Nar- 
cissus, Bishop of Jerusalem, and who 
afterwards suffered martyrdom ; aud the 
Breviary was recognized by Paul V. 
Afterwards Donatus, who became martyr 
in the time of Julian for refusing to 
sacrifice, was substituted in her place. 
Our reformers devoted it to the Name 
OF OUR BLESSED Lorp. 


SAINT LAWRENCE, AvGusT 10, 

St. Lawrence was, by birth, a Span- 
lard, and treasurer of the church of 
Rome, being deacon to Pope Sextus, 
about the year 259. Soon afterwards, 
his bishop was killed by the soldiers of 
Valerian the emperor, with whom our 
saint would willingly have died. Law- 
rence refusing to deliver up the church 
treasure, which they imagined to be in 
his custody, he was laid upon a gridiron, 
and broiled over a fire: this torture he 
bore with such incredible patience and 
cheerfulness, that he told his tormentors 
to turn him round, as he was done 
enough on one side. His martyrdom 
was so highly esteemed, that Pulcheria, 
the empress, erected a temple to his 
honour, which was afterwards either 
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rebuilt or greatly enlarged by Justinian. 
In this temple, the gridiron on which he 
died was deposited with great pomp and 
solemnity ; and, if we may believe St. 
Gregory,it became famous for abundance 
of miracles. The celebrated palace of 
the Escurial is dedicated to this saint. 
This summer residence of the Spanish 
court is but a short distance from Madrid. 
It isa monastery founded by Philip IT. 
in consequence of a vow made on the 
day of the battle of St. Quentin, which 
also happened on the festival of St. 
Lawrence. In Spain it is called by the 
name of this saint (San Lorenzo), and 
every thing in the Escurial reminds us 
of the instrument of his martyrdom. It 
is not only seen upon thedoors, windows, 
altars, rituals, and sacerdotal habits, but 
the edifice itself bears itsform. Itisa 
quadrangular building, with the prin- 
cipal front to the west, behind which is 
a mountain; the opposite side which 
faces Madrid takes tue form of the short- 
ened handle of a gridiron reversed ; and 
the four feet are represented by the spires 
of four little square towers which rise 
above the four angles. 

There is nothing magnificent in the 
architecture of this building; on the 
contrary, it has rather the serious sim- 
plicity suitable to a convent, than the 
splendid elegance which should announce 
the residence of a monarch. The 
front to the west alone has a fine portal 
formed by large columns of the Doric 
order, half sunk in the wall, and on each 
side two great doors of noble dimensions, 
By this portal we pass to an elegant 
square court, atthe bottom of which is 
the church. This principal entrance is 
never open for the kings of Spain and the 
princes of the blood, except on two 
solemn occasions;—when they come 
for the first.time to the Escurial, and 
when their remains are deposited there 
in the vault which awaitsthem ; a striking 
emblem of the gates of life and eternity. 

The front to the south is entirely des- 
titute of ornament; but in its four 
stories, including the basement, rendered 
necessary by the inequality of the ground, 
there are nearly three hundred windows. 
The two great doors of entrance are on 
the opposite front. The whole edifice 
is built of hewa stone of a species of 
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granite, which, by its colour, become 
brown by tie, adds to the austerity of the. 
building. ‘Ihe quarry where it was dug 
is in the neighbourhood of the Escurial, 
and it is said that this was one motive 
for the choice of its site. It turnished 
blocks of such considerable dimensions, 
that three stones were sullicient to form 
the chambranle, or case of the greatest 
door-ways, and each step of the princi- 
pal staircase is composed but of one. 


BATTLE OF BLENHEIM, AUGUST 13. 


With fire and sword, the country round 
Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a childing mother then, 
And new-born infant died, 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 


They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won, 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 


ASSUMPTION, AuGuUST 15. 


This is a festival in the Greek and 
Romish Churches, in honour of the 
supposed miraculous ascension of the 
Virgin Mary into heaven,—On this day 
the Jews observe what is called the 
Black Fast, or anniversary of the de- 
struction of the first and second Temples. 
They also commemorate the taking of 
Bethuliah, mentioned in the Maccabees ; 
ihe sedition of Ben Cosebah under the 
Kmperor Adrian ; and the outrage of 
Turnus Rufus the Roman general, who 
ploughed up the ground on which the 
‘Temple had stood. 


MATTHEW BOULTON DIED, AUGUST 17. 


T’o Mr. Boulton, in conjunction with 
Mr. Watt, the public are greatly indebt- 
ed for the most important improvements 
in the steam-engine, and for the first 
application of this wonderful power to 
coining. By means of this engine all 
the operations are concentrated on the 
same spot. It works a number of coin- 
ing machines with greater rapidity and 
exactness by a few boys from twelve to 
fourteen years of age, than could be 
done by a great number of strong men, 
without endangering their fingers, as the 
machine itself lays the blanks upon the 
die perfectly concentral with it, and, 
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when struck, displaces one piece, and re- 
places another, The coining mill, which 
was erected in 1788, and has since been 
greatly improved, is adapted to work 
eight machines, and each is capable of 
striking from sixty to an hundred 
pieces of money in a minute, the size of 
a guinea, which is equal to between 
30,000 and 40,000 per hour at the 
same blow, which strikes the face and 
reverse ; the edge of the piece is also 
struck, either plain, or with an inscrip- 
tion. 

In a national view, Mr. Boulton’s 
undertakings have been highly valuable 
and important. By collecting round 
him artists of various descriptions, rival 
talents have been called forth; and by 
successive competition, have been multi- 
plied to an extent highly beneficial to 
the public. A barren heath has been 
covered with plenty and population ; and 
these works (Soho), which, in their in- 
fancy, were little known and attended 
to, now cover several acres, give em- 
ployment to more than 600 persons, and 
are, indubitably, the first of their kind 
in Europe. No expense has been 
spared to render the works uniform and 
handsome in architecture, as well as 
neat and commodious. ‘he same 
liberal spirit and taste have been display- 
ed on the adjoining gardens and _pleas- 
ure-grounds, which, at the same time 
that they form an agreeable separation 
from the proprietor’s residence, render 
Sohoa much admired scene of pictur- 
esque beauty. No one who passes 
through Birmingham will neglect to 
pay a visit to this place. 

A foundery has lately been established 
at Smethwick, a short distance from 
Soho, by the proprietor of the latter 
place, for the manufactory of steam- 
engines, Here that powerful agent is 
employed, as it were to multiply itself, 
and its various parts are fabricated and 
adapted together with the same regu- 
larity, pestness, and expedition, which 
distinguished all the operations of their 
manufactory. ‘These engines are after- 
wards distributed to all parts of the 
kingdom by the Birmingham canal, 
which communicates with a wet dock 
belonging to the foundery. 
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COUNT RUMFORD DIED, auGusT 21, 1814. 
He employed his. great abilities and 
eat acquirements in promoting the 
comforts and the happiness of mankind ; 
condescending to subjects generally ac- 
counted mean, but really-in themselves 
of extensive and great consequence. The 
author of the ‘ Pursuits of Literature’ 
thus spoke of him during his life :— 


Yet all shall read, and all that page approve, 
Where public spirit meets with public love ! 

Thus, late, where poverty with rapine dwelt, 
Rumford’s kind genius, the Bavarian felt ; 

Not by romantic charities beguiled, 

But calm in project, and in mercy mild, 
Where’er his wisdom guided, none withstood, 
Content with peace and practicable good : 
Round him the labourers throng, the nobles wait, 
Friend of the poor, and guardian of the state. 


6AINT BARTHOLOMEW, AUGUST 24. 

The word Bartholomew means the 
son of ‘l'olmai, or Tolomzus, the name 
of a family among the Jews, mentioned 
by Josephus. He preached the Gospel 
in Armenia, converted the Lycaonians, 
and afterwards visited India. Some 
authors assert that he was crucified, like 
St. Peter, with his head downwards ; 
others, however, with more probability, 
say that he was flaved alive, by order of 
Astyages, king of Armenia. 


MASSACRE OF FRENCH PROTESTANTS, 
AUGUST 24, 1572, 

This horrid massacre of 70,000 Pro- 
testants, or Huguenots, began at Paris 
on the night of St. Bartholomew, by the 
secret orders of Charles TX. King of 
France, at the instigation of the Queen 
Dowager of Medici. 

The 24th of August is observed by 
the Jews as a day of humiliation, because 
the western light of the Temple was 
iniraculously extinguished during the 
reign of Ahaz. 


CHATTERTON Dtepd, auGcust 25, 1770. 

O! Grenrvs, art thou to be envied or 
pitied 2 Doomed to form expectations 
the most sanguine, and to meet with 
disappointments the most mortifying ? 
To indulge towards others the most 
generous wishes, to receive thyself the 
most illiberal treatment? To be applaud- 
ed, admired, and neglected? To be a 
iriend to all, befriended often by none? 
O! thou creative, discriminating power, 
source of inexpressible delights, and 
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nurse of unknown sensibilities, that 
perpetuate distress; Fancy shall em- 
body thy form, and often visit the grave 
of Chatterton, to drop the tear of 
sympathy over that ingenious, unfriended, 
and unfortunate youth !— Dyer. 


LOUIS IX. DIED, auGusT 25, 1270. 


This king, usually styled Saint Louis, 
deservedly ranks among the greatest and 
best of his race. His foibles were the 
excess of good qualities ; and if super- 
stition led him into projects and prac- 
tices injurious to his kingdom and de- 


- grading to himself, the genuine spirit of 


religion deserves the credit of having 
guarded the purity of his morals, and 
rendered him one of the most upright 
and benevolent of men. The Catholic 
church, approving his piety without dis- 
tinction, holds his memory in high respect. 
Pope Boniface VILE canonized him in 
1297; and his descendant, Louis XIII. 
procured the day dedicated to his hon- 
our to be declared a general feast of the 
church. It is still celebrated with great 
pomp and ceremony in Krance, 


BATTLE OF CRESSY, AUGUST 26, 1346, 


This celebrated battle was fought on 
some plains near Abbeville (in the route 
from Calais to Paris), when more than 
100,000 French were defeated, chiefly 
by the valour of the Prince of Wales, 
who was but sixteen years of age (his 
father being no more than thirty-four), 
though the English did not exceed 
30,000. The loss of the French far 
exceeded that of the English army. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE, AUGUST 28. 
Augustine was born at Thagaste, a 
town in Numidia, in the year 354. 
Augustine was a judicious divine, and 
the most voluminous writer of all the 
Fathers. He died in 430, at the age 
of 77. 


JOHN BAPTIST BEHEADED, AUGUST 29, 


This day was formerly denominated — 


Festum Clllectionis Sancti Johnnis 
Baptiste, or the Feast of gathering up 
St. John the Baptist’s Relics ; but after- 
wards, by corruption, Festwm Decolla- 
tionis, the festival in remembrance of his 
being beheaded. His nativity is cele~ 
brated on the 24th June, 
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VARIETIES. 


“ WOON-STRUCK MADNESS. 


From the Monthly Magazine, April, 1818. 
SIR, 
N your miscellany for August last, a 


correspondent requested to know if 
there be any real foundation for the gen- 
erally received opinion, that the moon 
has an effect on such persons as labour 
under insanity of mind. The causes of 
this human malady have been variously 
attributed in different periods and na- 
tions. In the early ages, among the 
orientals, as in the present period, insan- 
ity was attributed to the influence of 
evil spirits,—an opinion recorded in the 
Christian gospels ; and which, as such, 
influenced the faith of Christians almost 
to the present. 
science, this ancient opinion gave place 
to one somewhat more rational, that the 
soul or mind became affected from a 
cause unknown. More recent physiolo- 
gists have attributed this mental malady 
to a derangement of the nervous system, 
especially that part which composes the 
construction of the brain ; whereby the 
mind is rendered incapable of properly 
performing its functions. The nature 
and construction of the nerves, therefore, 
will be the most proper enquiry towards 
the elucidation of the subject. From 
the investigation of the most eminent 
anatomists, chemists, and physiologists, 
the nerves are discovered, both in their 
single and compound state, to be com- 
posed of very fine elastic fibres, replete 
with the galvanic or electric principles, 
both in its positive and negative state. 
On a proper proportion and combination 
of these species or properties of the gal- 
vanic principle, the sanity of the nervous 
system, to perform the necessary animal 
functions, depends _If this due propor- 
tion and regular combination be destroy- 
ed by any cause, those composing the 
construction of the brain will be derang- 
ed ; and the mind, in consequence, be- 
come insane, and unable to perform its 
regular and accustomed functions. As 
this appears to be the real cause, at least, 
of one species of the insanity of the hu- 
man mind, whether such a malady is or 
can be affected by the perturbation of the 
moon on the earth or its atmosphere, 


On the advancement of 


comes next to be placed under investiga- 
tion. It has been proved by observation, 
and from chemical experiments,that both 
the barometer and thermometer are af- 
fected by the perturbation of the moon 
on the atmosphere, at the time of its con- 
junction and opposition : the earth’s at- 
mosphere, it is well known, contains a 
great quantity of the galvanic or electric 
principle in both its states ; and, as this 
principle, by experiments, is found to be 
affected by perturbation of the lunar 


. phases, it must have the same effect on 


the same principle, existing in the con- 
struction of the human and other animal 
nerves. During the same state of the 
nerves, this perturbation is not observed 
by the animal fuuctions ; but when the 
nerves become deranged and weak, by 
the irregularity of the vivifying quality of 
galvanism, the least perturbating power 
is perceived, either in augmenting or di- 
minishing the malady. This is the only 
case of insanity which can be termed lu- 
nacy : all other cases, of which there is 
a great variety, proceeding from other 
causes, are not affected by lunar pertur- 
bation. A medical professor, therefore, 
may have a number of insane patients 
under his care, even for years, without 
having a lunatic among them. ‘The fol- 
lowing species of insanity, or derange- 
ment of the mind, arise from various 
causes and affections of the nerves in that 
part of the system which forms the con- 
struction of the brain; but none of them 
are species of lunacy, nor can the patients 
afflicted be termed lunatics. As _ the 
technical terms for these classes of insan- 
ity or madness are immediately taken 
from their effects, and, consequently, not 
in general acceptation, the definition of 


them will not be improper :— 
Hydrophobia is so termed, from the patient 
being affected With a frenzy and dread at the 
sight of water. This malady proceeds from 
the effects of canine venom, received into the 
blood by means of an incision caused by 
the bite of an insane animal of this species. 
The only remedy is the amputation of the 
wounded part: if the venom gets into the 
mass of blood, death ks inevitable. 
Phantasphobia is an insanity in which the 
patient is affected with the idea of ghosts and 
apparitions, which seem to appear under such 
uncouth forms, as to excite dread and horror 
in the mind:---though, at other times, these 
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imaginary forms will appear in a more pleas- 
aut garb, and excite pleasure rather than dis- 
gust. Tue malady proceeds from an insaue 
affection of the nerves, caused by fevers and 
other diseases; whereby that system, in the 
construction of the brain, producing or gov- 
erning the imagination,is irregularly affected : 
a course of medicine, promoting the purity of 
the blood, and strengthening the nerves, seems 
to be the most rational mode of treatment. 

Phantasmania. This class of insanity much 
resembles the last ; except, as the other affec- 
ed principally the visual organs of sensation, 
this affects principally the tactic, The pa- 
tient imagines himself a different being from 
what he is, and ina station which does not ap- 
pertain to him; as a king, a cobler, &c.--- 
even a different species; asadog, acat,a 
goose or a tree. This malady also proceeds 
from au irregular action of the nerves, and 
requires nourishment and care. 

Philomania proceeds from a too ardent af- 
fection of love; which afiects, in some de- 
gree, not only the organs of imagination, but 
the whole nervous system ; producing nervous 
fevers, weakness of the stomach, and some- 
times death. The best treatment, in this case, 
seems to be change of place, air, and circum- 
stances, and keeping the mind engaged on 
pleasant and entertaining subjects. 

Zoophamania proceeds from animal venom 
received into the blood ; whereby the nerves 
become corroded, and the orgaus of sensation 
deranged. As these venoms are in their com- 
position different, so their effects on the mind 
are various. Some can be cured, others not. 

Pyromania 1s such a derangement of the or- 
ey of sensation, that the patient imagines 

e sees every object on fire ; and is in con- 
stant dread of being burnt todeath. This 
class of insanity is caused from an irregular 
affection of the nerves, brought on by fevers, 
or other maladies; whereby the optic organs 
of sensation become so far atiected as to be in 
the same state as when they receive the idea 
from the presence of fire. Strengthening 
aliments and medicines, applied to fevers, 
seem to be the proper treatment. 

Melancholy proceeds from alow and weak 
state of the nerves, especially those forming 
the construction of the brain, the organs of 
which are incapable of performing their pro- 
perfunctions. This case of insanity frequently 
proceeds from fevers, from too intense thougat, 
grief,and ill treatment. Gentle usage, plea- 
sant objects, entertaining conversation, and 
nourishing aliments, are proper methods of 
treatment. 

Hilarmania proceeds from a too great acti- 
vity of the nerves, whereby the mind attains a 
greaterenergy than ina state of perfect health. 
it is sometimes irregular, but the imagination 
strong. In general,however,the mental opera- 
tions are perfectly regular, and the mind is of 
greatenergy. Nourishing aliments, and medi- 
cines adapted to the disease, are the best treat- 
ment. This class generally accompanies con- 
valescence from a fit of illness. 

Mentalmania is afrenzy arising from a fever, 
or some other disease, and generally terminates 
with the complaint which gave rise to it. It 
is, however, sometimes continued. Geatle 
treatment, cooling and strengthening regimen, 
seem to be proper methods in this case. 

Onanimania proceeds fromonanism ; where- 
by the nerves become deprived of their suffi- 
cient quantity of culoric, and of the solids of 
their construction; are rendered weak, aud 
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those of the brain incapable of performing 
their regular functions. Nourishing and 
strengthening diet, gentle exercise, full em- 
ployment of the mind, medicines inimical to 
the cause, and preventives of the practice, ap- 
pear to be the best metiiods of treatment, 

Idiotism. ‘his case principally proceeds 
from a malformation of the nervous system 
forming the construction of the brain from the 
birth: though, sometimes, idiotism proceeds 
from fevers and other diseases, which destroy 
the functions of mental construction, Wounds 
and contusions on the head, obstructions of the 
blood and fluids necessary to the nourishment 
of the brain, will frequently occasion idiotism. 
In old age, when the nerves become _ rigid, 
and the necessary caloric and galvanic prin- 
ciples are so far reduced that the necessary 
functions cannot be performed, idiotism fre- 
quently ensues. Few of these cases admit of 
cure ; though they sometimes will yield to 
medicine and proper treatment. 


el 


From La Belle Assemblee, May, 1818, 
ANECDOTE OF A YOUNG CAVALRY OF- 
FICER IN INDIA. 

There was in Sir Eyre Coote’s body 
guard in India, a young cavalry officer 
distinguished for military address ; on 
ordinary service always foremost to the 
verge of prudence, but never beyond it ; 
of physical strength, seldom equalled ; 
on foot, a figure for a sculptor ; when 
mounted— 

——** He grew into his seat, 
And to such wonderous doings brought his horse 
As he had been incorpsed and demi-natured 
With the brave beast.” 

In common with the rest of the army 
this officer had smiled at the recital of the 
Mysore officers’ absurd challenges ; but 
while reconnoitring on the flank of the 
column of march, one of them was per- 
sonally addressed to himself by a borse- 
man, who, from dress and appearance, 
seemed to be of some distinction. He ae- 
cepted the invitation, and the requisite 
precautions were immediately acceded 
to, They fought; and he slew his 
aitagonist, After this incident the 
chalenges -were frequently addressed, 
not as formerly to the whole army, but — 
to Dallas, whose name became speedily 
known to them: and whenever his duty 
admitted, and his favourite horse was 
sufficiently fresh, the invitations were 
accepted, until the Mysoreans became 
weary of repetition, With a single ex- 
ception, the result was uniform, On 
that one occasion the combatants, after 
several rounds, feeling a respect for each 
other, made a significant pause, mutually 
saluted and retired. 
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A girl forced by her parents into a 
disagreeable match with an old man 
whom she detested, when the clergyman 
came to that part of the service where the’ 
bride is asked if she consents to take the 
bridegroom for her husband, said, with 
great simplicity, “‘ Oh dear no, Sir; but 
you are the first person who has asked 
my opinion about the matter.” 





NEW WORK. 
From the Monthly Magazine, May 1818, 


“ The Holy Bible, newly translated 
from the eriginal Hebrew, with notes, 
critical and explanatory ; by Joun Bet- 
namy ; Part 1.” containing the book of 
Genesis, is, unquestionably, an extraor- 
dinary production. Mr. Bellamy has 
brought to his task considerable learn- 
ing and industry, and has, in some in- 
stances thrown much light upon the 
meaning of passages hitherto obscure or 
unintelligible, which, in our present 
translation has at least some meaning al- 
though we are not prepared to say the 
true one; but it is incumbent upon a 
new translator to be more correct and lu- 
minous than the work which his new 
translation is designed to supersede; or 
his labor must be ina great degree, use- 
less. ‘To enable our readers to form 
some opinion of this very extraordinary 
production, we shall subjoin some of 
the passages which Mr.Bellamy has ren- 
dered differently from the authorised 
translation ; 1n some instances happily, 
but in others less so. 


GENESIS, CHAP. I, 

Verse 6. Then God said; Be there an expanse, in 
the midst of the waters: and be therea division, be- 
tween the waters, over the waters. 

7. So God made the expanse ; also he divided, be- 
tween the waters, which were from beneath the ex- 
panse ; and between the waters, which were above the 
expanse : and it was so. 

CHAP. IT. 

17 But from the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil ; thou shalt not eat thereof: for on the day thou 
eatest thereof, dying, thou shalt die. 

21 Now Jehovah caused an inactive state to 
fall upon the man, and he slept : then he brought 
= to his side ; whose flesh he had enclosed in her 
place. 

22 Thus Jehovah God built the substance of the 
other, which he took for the man, even a woinan ; 
and he brought her to the man. 

23 And the man said ; Thus this time, bone after 
my bone : also flesh, after my flesh : for this he will 
call woman ; because she was received by the man. 

25 Now they were both of them prudent; the man 
and his wife: for they had not shamed themselves, 

CHAP, III. 

7 Nevertheless the eyes of them both had been 
opened ; thus they understood ; but they were subtil : 
for they had interwoven the foliage of the fig-tree ; 
and had made for themselves enclosures, 


Varielies.—Bellamy’s Bible. 





8 Moreover they heard the voice of Jehovah God, 
going forth in the garden, in the spirit that day : when 
the man covered himself, with his wife, from the pres- 
09 of Jehovah God, im the midst of the trees of the 

rden. 

10 And he said, I heard thy voice in the garden ; 
and I feared, because I was imprudent: I therefore 
retired. 

11 Then he said, Who declared to thee that thou 
wast imprudent ? because of the tree, of which I com- 
manded thee not to eat of the same, thou hast eaten, 

16 To the woman he said, I will exceedingly multi- 
ply thy sorrow with thy pregnancy; im sorrow thou 
shait bring forth children : yet thy desire shall be te 
thy husband ; and he shall rule over thee, 

17 But to Adam he said, Because thou hast heark- 
ened to the voice of thy wife ; for thou hast eaten 
from the tree of which I commanded thee saying ; 
Thou shalt not eat of the same ; cursedis the ground 
by thy transgression ; in sorrow thou shalt eat of it, 
alt the days of thy !ife. 

24 So he expelled the man: then he tabernacled at 
the east of the garden of Eden, with the cherubim, 
and with the burning flame, which turned itself te 
continue the way of the tree of life. 

CHAP. IV. 

23 Moreover Lamech said to his wives, Adah and 
Zillah hear my voice ; wives of Lamech, regard my 
deciaration : if I had slain a man for injuring me ; 
evena child of my progenitor ; 

24 If Cain shail be punished seven fold : truly La- 
mech seventy and seven-fold, 

CHAP. VI. 

1 Now it was, when man begun to multiply on the 
face of the ground : and daughters were born to them, 

2 When the children of the god «admired the 
daughters of men, because fuir: then they took for 
them women, from all which they chose. 

4 The apostates were on the earth m those days ; 
and also after that time, when the sons of God came 
to the daughters of Adam ; who bare to them ;: these 
were the mighty, yea ofold, men of name. 

5 Now Jehovah beheld the great wickedness of man 
on earth ; for he had formed every imagination of his 
heart, only of evil, all the day. 

6 Yet Jehovah was satisfied that he had made the 
man on the earth: notwithstanding he idolized him- 
self, at his heart, 

7 Then Jehovah said, I will destroy the man whom 
Ihave created from the face of the ground : even man 
with beast, and reptile, also with the bird of the heay- 
en: yet I am satisfied that I made them. 

11 But the earth was corrupt before the presence 
of God ; yea injustice filled the earth. 

12 Now God looked on the earth, and behold it was 
depraved ; because all flesh had caused the corruption 
of his way on the earth. 

13 Then God said to Noah, The end of all flesh is 
come in my presence ; for injustice filleth the earth 
before their face: now I will cause them to be des- 
troyed on the earth. 

CHAP. VIII. 

21 And Jehovah accepted the incense of rest ; more- 
over Jehovah said in his heart, I will neither consume, 
nor curse again the ground, for the transgression of 
man: though the imagination ofthe heart of man be 
evil from his youth : no, I will neither consume, nor 
smite again ail living, as I have done. 

CHAP, IX, 

21 ‘Then he drank of the wine, and he was satis- 
fied : for he himself opened the inmost part of the tab- 
ernacle. 

22 Where Ham, the father of Canaan, exposed the 
symbols of his father; which he declared to his two 
brethren without. 

23 But Shem with Japhet had taken the vestment, 
which both of them set up for a portion ; thus they 
afterwards went, and concealed the symbols of thew 
father : with their faces backward; but the symbols 
of their father they saw not. 


—Altho’ we cannot hold out the most 
distant hope that Mr. Bellamy’s will 
supersede the present authorised transla- 
tion, we are still of opinicn that the 
critical labours of this gentleman are 
entitled to much attention, and that they 
will raise him to a high rank among the 
bibliopolists of the age. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 
THE HIGHLANDER’S RETURN. 


ISE, rise, thou fair star! from thy home 
in the wave, 
And enlighten the path of the gentle and brave ; 
From the mountain’s wild summit, and heath- 
cover'd fell, 
Oh, rise! and each phantom, each danger 
expel t 


Oh, rise! the return of the Heroes to hail ; 
Yor bark ! tite glad summons is borne on the 


ale ; 
The pibroch’s loud triumph sounds sweet from 
afar 
And the bugle’s clear echo’s return’d by the 
scar. 


As soft o’er the mountain are pour’d thy pure 
rays, 

Gay waves the lov’d tartan, the light plamage 

lays. 

Oh ! await not their march, down the wild 
rocky dell, 

Ere the eye of true love on its lov’d one may 
dweil. 


4. 
Oh! Star of the North !--where thy bright 
beams are spread, 
Thy Chieftains thy sons to the battle have led : 
But ne'er did thy rays shew the field of their 


shame, 
For bright and unfading, like thee, glows their 
fame. Mary Rotts. 
Dunchurch, April 1. 


—e 
From the London Literary Gazette. 
SONG. 
Q" ' turn again that bonny brow, 
An’ ance mair raise that azure e’e, 


Aw’ smile thou dew-ripe rosy mou’, 
An’ cheer the heart sae true to thee ! 


2. 
Lang shall that smile’s saft dimply play, 
That tender gleam o’ tearful light, 
Cheer the hot march in sultry day, 
Or guile the watch in wintry night 


Tho’ far the faithful soldier roam, 
And mickle pain, and hardship dree ; 
His inmost soul shall live---their home, 
His heart of hearts, their mirror be. 
Dunchureh, Ap. 1. Mary Rotts. 


EE ne 


From the same. 


WRITTEN IN NORTH WALES. 


M ARK yonder current’s noisy course, 
+ Ouward it moves with rapid force ! 
Aud down the mountain’s dizzy height, 
And long the valley’s ample sight, 
Kmpetuous still its waters move, 

Fit emblem of incunstant love ! 


But mark this little rippling brook, 
Nurtur’d within you mossy nook, 
How silently it glides along ! 

Pue pensive dove, of amorous song, 
farries to sip its geutle wave, 
And dares her downy breast to lave, 


And on its margin oft will rove, 
Warbling her sweetest notes of love !--- 


The streamlet, constant to its source, 
Undeviating bends its course, 
As if it wish’d that man should see 
It hated notoriety ! 
Ne’erdid it try its bounds to pass, 
Ne’er wander'd o’er a foreign grass, 
Still faithful to thy native nook, 
Thy stream hath ever flow’d, sweet brook. 
Kare. 


aE 
From the European Magazine 
THE INVISIBLE CAP. 


[By the Author of Legends of Lampideosa, Lawyet’s 


Port-Folio, &e.] 


LD fairies now on every gale, 
Unseen in cobweb chariots sail, 
Or in the velvet rose-bud dwell, 
Or feast beneath the cowslip’s bell, 
My prayer should be from gem to gem 
To glide invisible like them : 
Or wing’d like summer’s painted fly, 
To skim o’er vales and mountains high ; 
Then safe on cluster’d roses rest, 
A brief, but gay and welcome guest ! 


Couch’d on a tulip’s dappled bed, 
The royal insect heard, and said, 
‘** Vain suppliant !---asks thy feeble pride 
These wings in gold and azure dyed, 
These diamond eyes, this feathery crown, 
This vesture fring’d with shining down ? 
Ah !---rather let thy fate be blest 
For pomp and beauty uopossest ! 
Hadst thou this crest of dow ny gold, 
This spangled wing’s enameli'd fold, 
Like mine, thy transient joy had been 
To grace one brief and busy scene ; 
To rove from fading flow’r to flow’r, 
The gaudy empress of an hour ; 
One winter-day’s relentless storm 
Had crush’d to dust thy tender form, 
Or tyrant hands in wanton strife 
Had wreck’d thy liberty and life. 
Such is the FLUTTERER’s doom !---art thou 
Less blest, less free, than Iam now ? 
Thy doom is ina downy cell 
Amidst thy honied store to dwell, 
Or on the calm and healibful breeze 
Of life’s mild noon to float at ease : 
Unenvied and unchain’d te stray 
O’er ev'ry flow’r in Pleasure’s way. 
For thee her purest dew distills, 
Her rosy hand thy banquet fills, 
And Fancy’s pinions, soft and bright, 
May far as mine exalt thy flight : 
But if a guardian sylphid’s aid 
Can raise to bliss a peevish maid, 
Behold ny power !”’---then back he threw 
His filmy wings of rainbow hue, 
And stood reveal'd in form aad grace, 
The Monarch of the elfin race. 


** Now ask what woman’s whim requires, 
kre Ariel’s transient pow’r expires ! 
Does purple pomp enchant your eyes? 

A witless peer shall be your prize, 

A chariot and three pair of bays, 

A gold-fring’d chair for gala-days. 

if rural joys your fancy charm, 

Your lot shall be a lowlaad farm ; 
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There with round cheeks of rosy red, 
Snooth apron starch’d and close-capp’d head, 
Your tale shall be of fowis and kine,, 
Choice drops distill’d, and home-made wine. 
Will these suffice ?”’ 
No, none of these.--- 
“* Well, would a new-cut mantle please ? 
A vest of pure ethereal blue, 
Or---some of our cosmetic dew ?”’ 


*¢ Ariel !---a modest suppliant know--- 
Thy bounty may a boon bestow : 
She only asks of pow’r divine 
A cap invisible like thine ; 
A magic cap, to hide the wearer 
From critick, ’quisitor, or starer, 
When freckles rise, or dimples fail, 
Or when the fading cheek is pale, 
Or stubborn eur!s refuse to twine, 
Or hollow eyes no longer shine.” 


The sylph replied---** My magic treasure, 
My cap, invisible at pleasure, 
No mortal wears---but mortal skill 
May make thy faults invisible : 
The power my magic can supply 
‘ood-nature lends to Friendship’s eye. 
When Friendship’s precious veil is near, 
Thy graceless curls shall disappear, 
Thy cheek shall bloom, thy freckles fade, 
And thy best dimples be display’d : 
No faults of form or face are seen, 
When Cacdour tends her crystal screen--- 
fio !---seek Enchantment’s aid no more, 
For hark !---a friead is at the door !” 

V. 





WOMAN. 
From “ Epistles from Bath,” by Q in the Corner. 
H woman ! by nature ordain’d to bestow 


Ev'ry joy that enlivensus pilgrims below; 
Through iife ever hovering near to assuage 
The ills that assail us from boyhood to age : 
¥n every affliction man’s surest relief,--- 

Ja sickness his nurse, and his solace in grief ; 

When his spirit is clouded by error and shame, 

Her tenderness still may the truant reclaim : 

And he whom no threats and no terrors could 
move. 

Will bow to the milder dominion of Love. 


In the realms of the gay we behold her ad- 
vance, 
All lightness and loveliness joining the dance ; 
But the revellers gone, in seclusion she moves, 
Regardless of all save the one that she loves. 


Enchantress ! adorn’d with attractions like 
these, 
Tn mind and in person created to please ; 

h! why will yousully the charms you possess, 
Instructing mankind how to worship you less ? 
Thus perfect by nature, cao fashion impart 
One additional charm with the finger of Art ? 
No,---fruitless the search for fresh beauties 

must be, 
While ali that is beautiful centres in thee.”’ 


— ie — 


THE OCEAN’S CALM. 


From the same. 


FENHE ocean is calm, and the winds are 
asleep, 
There is not a wave on the face of the deep, 
And the water all gilded with sun-beams ap- 
te pears y 
Like the dimples of infancy smiling thro’ tears ; 
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All is silent around save the dash of the oar, 

And the echoes at intervals wafted from shore; 

Save ge of the sea-birds asonwards they 
glide 

And the pebbles that whisper when touch’d by 
the tide. 


Above us the sails almost motionless lie, 

So faint is the summer-breeze murmuring by ; 

The billows,disturb’d by our boat,gently move, 

Like the soft waving down on the breast of a 
dove: 

Where the rays of the sun are reflected most 
bright 

The vessels seem Jaunch’d on an ocean of light; 

While some on the distant horizon appear, 

Like meteors illumined and floating 'n air. 


When we gaze on the waters how little we 
know 

Of the floods that unfathom’d are frowning be- 
low ; 

Or who that now looks on this glittering form, 

Would dreain of its terrors in whirlwind or 
storm ! 

How many, encouraging visions of bliss, 

Have embark’d when the day seem’d as tran- 
quid as this, 

And thought not of storms or of dangers to 
come, 

Though tiey lurk’d in the breeze that seem’d 
wafting them home ! 


- ~~. 


From the Literary Panorama, May, 181% 
EXTRACT 
From Rhododaphne, or the Thessalian Spell.t 


There is considerable grace and beauty in the 
following reflections on the decay of that 
‘creed sublime” which invested all the 
forms of external nature with attributes of 
the mind : 

- Y living streams, in sy'van shades, 

Where winds and waves symphonious 
make 

Sweet melody, the youths and maids 

No more with choral mus c wake 

Love Echo from her tangled brake, 

On Pan, or Sylvan Genius, calling, 

Naiad or Nymph, in suppliant song ; 

No more by living fountain, falling 

The popiar’s circling bower among, 

Where pious hands have carved of yore 

Rude bason for its lucid store 

And reared the grassy altar nigh, 

The traveller, wien the sun rides bigh, 

For cool refreshment lingering there, 

Pours to the Sister Nymphs bis prayer. 

Yet still the green vales smile: the springs 

Gush forth in light: the forest weaves 

Its own wild bowers; the breeze’s wing; 

Make music in their rustling leaves ; 

But ’tis no spirit’s breath that sighs 

Among their tangled canopies : 

In ocean’s caves no Neriad dwells ; 

No Oread walks the mountain-dells : 

The streams no sedge-crowned Genii roll 

From bounteous urn: great Pan is dead: 

The life, the intellectual soul 

Of vale, and grove, and stream, has fled 

For ever with the creed sublime 

That nursed the Muse of earlier time.” 


_ 





t See Ath, vol. 3. p. 176, 





